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OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY— President, 
H.R.H. The Duke of EpinsureH, K.G. Oonductor—Mr Barnsy. Tenth 
Season, FIRST OONCERT, Tuurspay, llth November, at Eight o'clock. 
“JUDAS MAOCABAUS.”—Miss Anna Williams, Miss Marian Williams, 
Mdme Mary Cummings, Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr T. Hanson, and Signor Foli. 
Prices—Single Tickets, 7s. 6d., 58., 48., 38., and 1s,; Subscription for Series of 
Six Concerts (tickets transferable), 33s., 24s., 188,,and lis. Seats may now be 
secured and Prospectuses obtained at the Royal Albert Hal!.—There are still a 
few Vacancies for good Voices in the Chorus, 


“ TUDAS MACCABAUS,” with a MILITARY BAND” 

(CoLpsTREAM GUARDS, by ission), at the RoyaL ALBERT HALL, on 
THuRSDAY, llth November, at Eight o'clock. BAND and OHORUS, 1000. 
Admission 1s, 


ATURDAY ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, Sr James's 
HALL.—These concerts have been organized with a view to supplying a want 
for a long time felt in London—that of hearing High-class Orchestral Music 
during the winter at popular prices. A special feature will be the production at 
each concert of at least one important work by an English composer. The 
FIRST SERIES will take place on Saturpay Evenings, November 13, 27, 
December 4, 18. Vocalists—Mrs Osgood and Miss Mary Davies, Mdme Patey 
and Miss Orridge; Mr Santley, &c. Pianoforte—Mdme Frickenhaus, Miss 
Bessie Richards, Mr Oscar Beringer, &c. Violin—M. Sainton and M.Ovide Musin. 
Conductor—Mr Frepreric H. Cowen, Subscription Tickets (for the series of 
Four Concerts), One Guinea; Single Tickets, 7s. 6d., 3s., and 1s., at Austin’s, 
8t James's Hall, and the usual Agents. 


ERLIOZ’S “ FAUST.”—Mr CHARLES HALLF’S Per- 
formance of BeRiioz’s Dramatic d, in four parts, “‘ FAUST,” ‘on 
SatuRDAY Evening, November 20th, in St James’s HALL, Vocalists—Margaret, 
Miss Mary Davies; Faust, Mr Edward Lloyd; Mephistophiles, Mr Santley ; 
Brander, Mr Pyatt. Band and Chorus of 300 ormers, Oonductor—Mr 
CHARLES HALLE. Oonductor of the Chorus—Mr FrantzEy. To commence at 
Eight o'clock, Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 5s.; Back of Area, 3s.; Gallery, 1s. 
Tickets may be obtained at Messrs Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street, and Nos. 
aa 15, Poultry; at Austin’s Ticket , 8t James’s Hall; and of all the usual 
ents. 


THIS EVENING. 

) DMES LIEBHART and EMES’S FOURTH SATURDAY 

MISCELLANEOUS OONCERT, at Lapsroxe Hatt, Notting Hill, W., 
takes place Tuts Eventne (SatuRpAY), November 6th, at Eight o’elock. 
Mdmes Liebhart, Emes, E. Martens, Emelie Lewis, and Marie Belval; MM. 
de Monaco, A. Martens, and Vergara, Pianoforte—Miss Florence Waud. Oon- 
ductor—Signor A. Romrtt, Popular prices—3s., 2s., and 1s, Tickets of Mrs 
Gates, Stationer, 9, Ladbroke Grove Road ; and at the Hall. 


ISS LOUISA BALL, the Youthful Elocutionist, will 
recite (by desire) on the 8th Nov., at St Paul’s School-room, Swiss Cottage, 

and also in December, for the Benefit of the Post Office Messenger’s Concert, 
the ihowing prem: “THE OHILD MARTYR” (Epwarp Oxewrorp, Esq.), 
‘* LITTLE JIM ” (by FARMER), and ‘‘ WILLIE’S GRAVE” (by Epwin Wav@x). 


[HE SOCIETY OF ARTS grants CERTIFICATES in 

Three Grades (Honours, First and Second Class), fer the Practice of VOCAL 
and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIO, The next Examination will take place at the 
Society’s House, Adelphi, London, during the week commencing January 10th, 
1881, Particulars will be forwarded on application to the SECRETARY at the 
above address, By order, H, TRUEMAN WOOD, 























“THE MESSAGE.” 

R VERNON RIGBY will sing Brumentnar’s admired 
Song, ‘‘ THE MESSAGE,” at Brixton, November 10th; Blackheath, 20th ; 

8t James’s Hall, December 7th; and Town Hall, Birmingham, December 9th, 

“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
R VERNON RIGBY will sing Ascuxr’s popular Song, 
“ALIOE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Brixton, November 10th; Black- 
on, baa St James’s Hall, December 7th; and Town Hall, Birmingham, 
ecember 9th. 








“WHY DID I LOVE HER?” 
M® JOHN CROSS will sing the admired Song, “ WHY 
DID I LOVE HER?” (composed expressly for him by HENRY Ponret) 
at St Oyprian’s Institute, Dorset Square, November 9th. 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
Me JOHN CROSS will sing Ascwer’s popular Romance, 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Camberwell, on November 25th ; 
and at the Holborn Town Hall, on December 6th, 








TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 
ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80. 


The Highest Honours, Paris, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD 22 oi 


Also the Gold Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c. 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876. 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 





AND SONS’ 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870, ~ 
Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 


PATENT 


Patented La Medaille @’Honneur, Paris, 1867. 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, Prize Medal, London, 1863, &c. 


and 1879, 


InGreat Britain, France, 
Pranin, aun, tal”, \OOTRENEN TH PIANOS. 
Belgium, and America. 
FOR SALE, HIRE, or oN THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.; 


The “BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, Grafton Road, N.W.; 
And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES. 


SPECIALITY OF TONE-YIOLINS. 


—System of the undersigned—Machinal and Parallel Work- 
manship, with self-constructed support, brilliant and strong 
( in tone, much recommended for Solo and Orchestra, in 
\'\ three different kinds, viz. :— 


STRADIVARIUS, GUARNERIUS, and BAGATELLA, at 
18s., 248., 30s., and 36s, 


ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869. ~*~ 








TONE VIOLINS ... 


27s. and 30s. 
TONE ’CELLOS ... a Se 
...) 8 ee ee a Se 
CASES mat was ... 58., 98., and 20s, 


ee 
Forwarded on receipt of the amount. Several hundred Testimonials will be 
sent on application. 
Address—H. C. STUMPEL, Minden (Prussia). 





MOME ALICE BARTH will sing Batre’s popular Song, 
“ KILLARNEY,” at Guildhall, November 9. 


Me JOHN MACFARREN begs to inform her Friends 
and Pupils that she is in Town for the Season. Applications for Pianoforte 
Lessons to be addressed—15, ALBERT STREET, Gloucester Gate, 





Recitals and 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 
OR SALE.—SIX VIOLINS, of the very best old Italian 


Masters. Apply to ‘‘F. P.,” 41, Threadneedle Street, E.C., where they cay 
flso be seen, 
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ERR SCHUBERTH, Director of the Schubert and Mozart | 


and Beethoven Sucicties, begs to announce that he has RerurNep from the 
Continent. All Letters to be sent to care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 





NOTICE. 7 
\\ ADAME ENRIQUEZ requests that all communications 
it respecting ENGAGEMENTS be in future addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 
221, Regent Street, W. en 
\ R BARTON McGUCKIN is at Liberty for Concert and 


Oratorio ENGAGEMENTS. Ail Applications to be made to Mr J. D. 
McLaren, 106, 8t Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 


\ R F. B. JEWSON begs to announce his Rerurn to 
I Town for the Season, 
21, Manchester Street, Manchester Square. 











REMOVAL. 
Me BRIDSON begs to announce his Removal to H1eHFrexp, 
Miranda Road, Upper Holloway, N. 
CHORISTERS. 
ANTED, two LEADING BOYS, used to the work. £1 


per Quarter. Apply at 8t Saviour’s CHAPEL, Providence Terrace, Ear|’s 
Court, on Wednesday, at 7. 








Just Published. 
ws Amore INQUIET.” Idylle (played by the Band of the 
Royal Horse Guards and dedicated to CHARLES Gop¥FREY, Esq). Com- 
meee for the Pianoforte by LILLIE ALBRECHT. Price 4s. London: Duncan 

AVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

OPINIONS OF THE PReEss. 

‘* Lillie Albrecht comes to the fore with ‘ Amour Inquiet,’ an idylle of sufficient 
merit to induce the band of the Royal Horse Guards to perform it in public. 
This clever young composer does not need the clap-trap of a pompous frontis- 
piece to recommend her pretty music for the pianoforte.”— The Graphic, 

‘* That clever pianist, Miss Lillie Albrecht, has frequently proved that she can 
compose for, as well as perform on, her instrument. Her idyll, entitled ‘ Amour 
Inquiet,’ is a very pleasing and melodious piece, in which the left hand is of 

a importance, forming a good study for /egato playing.”—Ji/ustrated 

on ivews, 





TO ORGANISTS. 


“MHE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST :” a Series of SH1Ltine 
Volumes containing an average of 20 to 25 Pages each, full Music size, 


No.1. Original Pieces and Arrangements... ae F. Archer. 
» 2. Gavottes and Minuets of the Great Maste: we Dr. Spark, 
» 3%. Thirty-two Original Voluntaries ... aa soe Arthur Johnson. 
» 4. Original Pieces and Arrangements (2nd Selection) F, Archer. 


4 om 

» 56, Lefébure Wély’s Six Celebrated Offertories (Op. 34), 
Double No. ooo wee nee eee we Maite by FF, Archer. 

» 1-8, Batiste’s Six Grand Offertoires, Special No., price 2s, 6d. 

‘ 1 i Edited by F. Archer. 

*," A portion of this book being the property of Messrs Ashdown & 

wy) it is published by special arrangement with them. 


» 9. Celebrated Marches Arranged by F. Archer. 
» 10, Arrangemenip ae eos ooo F. Archer. 
‘ae 0. ove oo sue bbe ton ove és Do. 
oo UR Do. at eke Do. 


(To be continued.) od tt 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH BOOK (7 and 8 excepted). 
y OuxinGHaM Boosey & SPRAGUE, 296, Oxford Street, and all Musicsellers. 


EW SONGS BY HENRY PONTET. 








“SONG AND Serr oe by Miss Jesstr Royp con Massa Tesi ae 
ute Accompaniment, ad lib,, 6d, 

“WHY DID I LOVE HER?” Sung by Mr Joun Se ae ae. 

“THE KEY TO FORTUNE.” Sung by Miss Jessizg Royp ... ... ... 48, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
UST PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 


Words by Mary Mark Lemon. Music by IsrporE DE LARA. Price 4s, 





“On the golden sands, on the golden sands, 

When the sun set over the sea, 

And revealed the shore of the far off lands, 
I wandered there with thee. 

We heard the flow of the ceaseless waves, 
And watched their foam-touched crest, 

And our hearts were full of mystery, 
And sweet, unfathomed rest.” 


London: Di'ycan D. vison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HER VOICE.” 
“TTER VOICE.” Icnace Gresone’s 


. by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sun 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 





popular Song (poetry 
by Mdme EwrrQuez, is published, 
egent Street, W. 


THE EPIKLEIS. THE EPIKLEIS. 
(POOLEY’S PATENT.) 
OR PIANISTS. 


The only useful contrivance for facilitat- 


ing Execution, and acquiring a light 
Lindsay Sloper and others. ape aboot is. ptt. 


JouNn Pooxry (Sole Inventor), 3, The Terrace, Clapham Park Road, 8.W. 
Agents wanted everywhere, Sample is carried in pocket, 








Just Published, price 4d, 
“TIBBIE DUNBAR.” 
Part Sone, The Words written by ROBERT BURNS. 
The Music composed by 
E. MARWOOD TUCKER. 


London: Novetto, Ewer & Oo,, Berners Street, W. 


T Just Published. 


“Trg ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 
(“I LOVE THEE, I LOVE THEE.”) 
(Son@.) 
Words by TOM HOOD, 
Music by 


HOPE TEMPLE. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 


“ AT MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 

tA ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MicHAEL Berason, is published, price 4s,, by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. ’ 
“4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Barnzs, Music 


by MICHAEL BERGSON, is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 


SUNG BY MDME ANTOINETTE STERLING. a 
“ TALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP? 
Poetry by SHELLEY, Music by J. W. Davison, is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & OCo., 244, Regent Street, W.; where may be obtained 
“‘ Swifter far than summer's flight,” and “Rough wind that moanest loud, 
Poetry by SHELLEY, Music by J. W. Davison. 


Just Published. 
” 


“THE LAST TIME. er : 
\ L. WATTS’ admired Song, “THE LAST TIME, 

¢ words by R. REECE, is published (price 3s.) by DuNcAN Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W.; where may be obtained, composed by M. L. 
Warts, ‘‘ Home to my Heart,” “‘ Ripple, gentle Stream,” “ Standing gazing over 
the Stream,” ‘The reason why,” and “‘ Shine on, fair Moon,” price 3s. each. 


“OLD ENGLAND.” 


Four EASY AND BRILLIANT FANTASIAS ON ENGLISH AIRS, FOR THE 


























PIANOFORTE, 
No.1. ‘‘THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND”... _... pcan ae 
» 2. “THE BRITISH GRENADIERS’ MARCH” ... me me Paes 
» 3 ‘HEARTS OF OAK” ... a ah we an ll ai a “s 
» 4 “THE BAY OF BISCAY” and ‘THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME” 3s. 


Composed by 
RICHARD HARVEY. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments. 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, arp SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to thie 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Vise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, et 20, 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA Rurrint’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
——— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VurLLAUME, 
o' s. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 
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MUSIC &., IN NEW YORK. 
( From our own Correspondent. ) 


The musical season in New York may be said to have begun this 
year with the production of an operacalled Deseret, music by Dudley 
Buck, an organist and composer of sacred music, much admired 
over here, and the winner of the two hundred pound prize offered 
last year by the Cincinnati College of Music for the best work for 
orchestra and chorus. I pass over a dozen minor revivals of 
German adaptations which like the poor we have with us always; 
and very poor they are as a rule. Our large German population 
enables the many strolling companies who go about playing Suppé 
and Genée to live, ‘The works of this class are played ad nauseam 
by both German and English companies, these latter varying the 
fare by occasional doses of Pinafore and the Pirates. Deseret is 
the name by which the Mormon territory of Utah was formerly 
known. The plot is laid among the Mormons, hence the name. 
The author of the book, an editor named Croffut, is chiefly known 
by some clever political rhymes. The plot concerns the adventures 
of an interesting Mormon maiden who objects to becoming the 
twenty-fifth wife of Elder Scram, whose twenty-four blessings 
likewise object to the further division of Scram’s already much 
scattered affections. One of the scenes represents Scram’s room 
out of which lead twenty-four doors; at a ring from Scram the 
doors all open and the wives troop forth. The maiden at last 
escapes from Scram by marrying an army officer conveniently 
stationed near, while the wives in their indignation at Scram’s in- 
satiable desire for wedded bliss resolve to “go and lecture,” a 
course to which abused women in our western country are much 
given. When Scram is deserted, he is left with one baby on his 
hands, but without any clue as to which of the twenty-four wives 
was its mother. “ Its eyes,” he sings, “are like Julia’s, its nose 
like Sarah’s, its mouth like Polly’s, its hair like Susan’s,” and so 
forth. These are the only features of the book worth mentioning, 
and I am not quite sure even of this. The dialogue is stupid beyond 
conception, and whatever sparkle there might be in the lines and 
songs, is thoroughly taken out of them by the atrocious acting 
and singing of the sticks engaged for the work—persons of no 
ability whatever. The music is a disappointment to all of Buck's 
friends. With the exception of one or two choruses which would 
be well enough in church, the whole score is entirely devoid of 
interest ; not a jingle in it will, in my opinion, attain the dignity 
of a hand-organ patronage. The fact is that Buck’s head was 
turned by the success of Sullivan; he could write a carol fairly, 
he knew something of the management of choruses, and therefore, 
why should he not write comic operas for home consumption ? 
Deseret appeared ten days ago, and has already been consigned to 
the place from which no operas ever return. 

Another fiasco was that of the Leavitt English Opera company, 
an organization led by Miss Zelina Dolaro, who, after a few weeks 
of suggestive posturing before empty benches, in a burlesque of 
Carmen and an English version of La Fille du Tambour Major— 
the same, I believe, as that given in London, deserted the Leavitt 
Opera Company and joined a travelling troupe addicted to Pina- 
fore and Fatinitza. La Fille du Tambour Major, however, has 
been given here extremely well by Mr Maurice Grau’s French 
company, including Mdlles Paola Marie and Mary Albert, Messrs 
Nigri and Duplan; but it has failed to draw, and the French 
company, after a poor season of six weeks, during which Le Petit 
Duc has proved to be the best card, will leave for Havana (Cuba) 
in the next fortnight. 

Coming to more serious matters, Mr Mapleson gave his first 

rformance of the present American season last night, with 

dme Gerster as Lucia, Ravelli as Edgardo, and Galassi as 
Ashton, The crowd was immense, the receipts amounting to 
£1,200. Arditi had a fair orchestra of sixty-five men, but the 
chorus managed to go astray now and then, even in that best 
known and simplest of works, Lucia. Mdme Gerster has, we 
think, improved since her first season here; there were ugly 
rumours floating around about a London failure last summer, but 
partly they were counteracted by Mapleson’s assurances, that she had 
sung when ill to oblige him, and would now, after months of com- 
fiete rest, be found her old self again and more, The sentiment in 

dme Gerater’s favour was overwhelming last night; in fact, her 
welcome was so boisterously affectionate that she was somewhat 
disconcerted until the “ guando rapido” was reached when she out- 





did herself. In the sextet she held her place well, and in the 
“mad scene” the house shouted its delight. The critics say this 
morning that she has gained rather than lost since her first 
appearance here; her voice is fuller, more under her control, and 
her mezza-voce singing has developed a velvety softness, which it 
lacked formerly. No one of the New York critics classes Gerster 
with Nilsson, but as a light soprano she is the best that we have 
had yet. Ravelli had a succés destime. Our public has become 
so accustomed to Campanini’s fiery acting as Edgardo that 
Ravelli’s calmness was set down as coldness; nevertheless, he was 
greatly applauded for one or two fine notes, and his manly bear- 
ing pleased the house. To-night, Miss Cary, the American con- 
tralto, will appear in La Favorita with Campanini as Fernando. 
Novaro, a new basso, is to appear on Friday in Faust. Mapleson 
has never yet given usa basso worthy of the name; Behrens, 
whom he brought last year, not being accepted in the place of the 
Frenchman, Jamet, who for several years sang bass parts in our 
Academy of Music. Belocca is ready for Carmen next week, 
with Valleria, Campanini, and Del Puente. Of the dramatio 
prima donna, no one knows anything but the name—Mdlle 
Gianoli; rumour says that Mapleson puts but little faith in 
her. 

Mefistofele is to be the mainstay of the season when interest 
begins to flag; Valleria is hard at work on the music of 
Margherita; Campanini and Novara being ready at any moment, 
Belocca will take the small contralto part. Our New York season 
of Italian opera ends at Christmas, when Mapleson will take his 
company to Boston, Chicago, St Louis, Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia, getting back here for a six weeks’ season in 
March and April. In Cincinnati he has sold the services of the 
whole company for one week to the Cincinnati College of Music, 
who will give a week of opera in their music-hall, one of the 
finest in the country. Lohengrin, Fidelio, The Magic Flute, Moses 
in Egypt, and Mephistofele will be the operas. Mapleson gets 
£2,500, and has nothing to do with the receipts. Arditi will 
conduct, the orchestra being increased to eighty musicians by 
accessions from Cincinnati's forces, and the chorus of the College 
of Music, 300 in number, joining Mapleson’s. Cincinnati was one 
of the places where Mapleson lost money last year, so that he is 
only too glad to effect this arrangement. 

Strakosch has retired from the field of Italian opera, leaving 
Mapleson in possession. He is not, however, disheartened, but 
intent on English opera on a grand scale. Marie Roze is here 
studying hard on English versions of Carmen, Aida, and 
Mefistofele. Byron, an English tenor, who has been in Italy for 
the last ten years, will also belong to Strakosch, and Miss Kellogg 
may, perhaps, join before the season is over. As to the opera of 
the future, the foundations are now being laid for a fine house 
which will do credit to New York, the understanding being that 
Gye will occupy it in 1882. Vanderbilt is said to have effected 
some such arrangement. 

Pianists swarm just now, apparently, for we have a dozen or 
more here with employment for half that number. Joseffy leads 
the small army, followed by Franz Rummel, Sternberg (a young 
Russian who has made a dismal failure*), Siebling, Mills, Hoff- 
man, Carreiio, Oliver King, “ pianist to the Princess Louise,” and 
so forth. Wilhelmj is still here giving concerts. Remenyi has 
disappeared in the wilds of the west. 

We are getting ready to greet Bernhardt with a discussion (as 
superficial as they are noisy.—Dr ‘Blivge) which promises to 
dwarf everything but politics. Our puritan press has sounded 
the first notes, and Moody and Sankey, the strolling evangelists, 
are getting ready for a battle with Sarah Bernhardt or the devil; 
the two are synonymous according to these good (Goody-shoe) men, 

VEY. 


New York, Oct. 19, 1880. 


(* Notwithstanding the ceaseless and enormous pufis?— 
DOr Blinge.] 








Paris.—Le Comte Ory, the only comic opera com by Rossini 
for the French stage, was revived at the Académie de Musique on 
Saturday night with great success. The music, written in 1828, is 
so full of melody that it charmed all whose taste has not been spoiled 
by the screaming of these latter days. The principal parts were 
sung by Mdlles Daram and Janvier, Messrs Dereims and Melchissedec. 
The two scenes are worthy the reputation of the Grand Opera, 
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GLOBE THEATRE, 

Even French dramatists are not always careful to make known 

whence they derive materials for ‘‘new and original” werks, 
When, therefore, MM. Prével and Fevrier put their names to the 
libretto of a comic opera brought out at the Bouffes in March last, 
under the title Les Mousquetaires au Couvent, few were surprised to 
find no reference whatever to a vaudeville, L’ Habit ne fait pas le 
Moine, produced by MM. Paul Duport and Saint-Hilaire in 1835. 
Yet the comic opera is a very obvious adaptation of the vaudeville, 
and does not possess even the merit of originality as, in a stricter 
sense, a drama for music. Hardly was Les Mousyuetaires au Couvent 
in the first flush of success before the librettists were waited on by 
Mdme Pauline Boutin, granddaughter of Paul Duport, and shown 
the manuscript of a comic opera called Les Béguines de Bruges. 
This work, as the astonished colleagues soon discovered, was, like 
their own, L’ Habit ne fait pas le Moine, with a change of place and 
name. M. Duport, it appears, found no composer willing to accept 
his libretto, and no manager disposed to take it in hand. To this 
accident MM. Prével and Fevrier owed the privilege of producing 
Les Mousquetaires au Couvent, and it is satisfactory to add that the 
heirs of the men who wrote the original vaudeville are now receiving 
a share of the gain acruing from the opera. M. Louis Varney, the 
musical colleague of MM. Prével and Fevrier, bears no unknown 
name, although this is his first attempt at composition for the lyric 
stage. In some repute himself as the author of songs for café con- 
certs and music-halls, his best recommendation to a higher function 
arose, perhaps, from the fact that he was the son of his father—that 
father being the M. Alphonse Varney who acted as Offenbach’s chef 
d’orchestre at the Boutfes, and became his successor in the manage- 
ment of the little theatre. Like M. Audran, composer of Les Noces 
de Violette, the younger Varney sprang, therefore, from a musical 
stock, and assuredly his maiden effort was at no disadvantage on 
the stage of the Bouffes because the operettas of Varney the elder 
had once flourished there. It appears, however, that entire 
responsibility for the music of Les aeabiain au Couvent does 
not rest upon M. Louis Varney. M. Mansour is said to have had 
a hand in the work, and he enjoys the credit of writing much of 
the third act, some critics even affecting to recognize the change of 
style. Assuming the truth of this repori, we have in Les Mousque- 
taires au Couvent the product of six brains—to wit, the brains of 
MM. Duport and St Hilaire, the vaudevilleists ; of MM. Prével and 
Fevrier, the librettists; and of MM. Varney and Mansour, the 
musicians, To these, as ome the English version produced on 
Saturday night, must be added the cerebral organizations of Mr 
Henry Farnie, the adapter, and M. Planchette, author of a romance 
introduced into the last act. Shakespere speaks somewhere of a 
‘three-man beetle.” Using the same locution, Les Mousquetaires 
at the Globe may be described as an eight-man opera. But six men 
were enough for good fortune in Paris. At first the work met with 
a doubtful reception, notwithstanding the efforts of M. Achard in 
the leading réle. But this phase of its fortune soon passed away. 
Les Mousquetaires au Convent ran triumphantly through the season ; 
was taken by the Bouffes Company to Brussels in the summer, and 
returned home in September to enter upon a new lease of favour 
with M. Morlet—removed from the Opéra-Comique—in the place of 
M. Achard, and with the attraction of two new airs written expressly 
for him by M. Varney. 

In preparing the work for our stage, Mr Henry Farnie compressed 
the original three acts into two, and it is almost superfluous to state 
that, while the story remains substantially unaltered, the dialogue 
has been freely adapted to English tastes. Mr Farnie may now be 
taken on trust as regards the dialogue of a comic opera. Large and 
long experience has taught him exactly what the public require in 
the ws y of diversion from music, and he raises laughter none the less 
easily because audiences, knowing this, come prepared to laugh. 
There are very tew dull moments in the cpl ti ” parts of Les 
Mousquetaires ; while even these seem artfully introduced, that 
some bold quip or other may call forth a heartier peal of mirth. The 
story of the opera is rather more crowded than usual with details, 
but its main thread can easily be traced, and will not take long to 
follow out. Of two officers in command of a corps of Red Mousque- 
taires stationed near La Rochelle, one, Gontran de Solanges, is in love 
with Marie de Pontcourley, niece of the Governor, and a prospective 
member of a neighbouring community of Ursulines. His friend and 
comrade, Brissac, on learning the cause of his melancholy, and on 
hearing that Vontran’s love is returned, proposes that they two shall, 
by some means or other, enter the convent, as soon as Marie becomes 
an inmate, and carry her off by stratagem or force. Gontran agrees 
to this, and when two mendicant friars appear on the scene the idea 
of appropriating their habits at once occurs. Disguised as monks, 
Gontran and Brissac easily obtain admittance to the convent, where 
the latter sees and falls in love with Marie’s sister, Louise, They 





play their parts so badly, however—Brissac getting drunk on the 
convent wine—that their identity is discovered, and awkward results 
are likely to follow, when the Governor enters with a guard, search- 
ing for the mendicants, who are really disguised assassins bent upon 
the murder of the Cardinal. On learning that the wearers of the 
sacerdotal attire are loyal if reckless soldiers, and that the actual 
villains are under arrest at the inn where they were disrobed, the 
Governor pardons the escapade of the two friends, and consents to 
their marriage with his nieces. The main lines of this story are un- 
doubtedly familiar, and especially has a convent stormed or under- 
mined by love been utilized over and over again. It is to incidental 
matter, therefore, that we must look for interest, nor do we look in 
vain, above all, to the second act, which takes place within the con- 
vent. A school-room scene, suggestive, by the way, of that in ‘Le 
Petit Duc,” is exceedingly bright, animated, and amusing ; so are 
the continual lapses into ordinary speech and manner of the pretended 
friars ; so is the interview between Louise and Brissac, whereat the 
soldier throws away his disguise and woos her whom he came to 
confess ; and so is, in the broadest possible sense, the address of the 
drunken officer to the assembled school-girls, who hear with equal 
astonishment and delight that love is their chief business, and the 
trysting-tree their goal. Exception may possibly be taken to the 
use made of phrases and things which many hold sacred, and on 
Saturday there were some expressions of dissatisfaction with the 
convent scenes. But it is rather late in the day to cry down subjects 
from which not only the dramatist, but the painter, the poet, and 
the novelist long ago extracted fun; and it should be remembered 
that, in this case, those who put religious things to a ridiculous use 
are, without exception, mere masqueraders in a religious garb. 

The music should, of course, be judged by the standard applicable 
to works of the kind, and, so regarded, it presents various pointe of 
excellence. M. Varney has a decided and, in some respects, a 
distinct vein of melody. He is not, it is true, wholly free from the 
reminiscences which are certain to obtrude themselves upon a 
young composer fresh from the study of his favourite models, But, 
although we are here and there reminded of one and another among 
M. Varney’s predecessors, the music as a whole is sufficiently new 
to claim the merit of comparative originality. It is, moreover, apt 
in expression, and follows the drama from gravity to fun with oi 
fect ease, generally with entire success. M. Varney shows, further, 
that he well knows how to handle an orchestra so as to make the 
most of its resources, not for the production of noise so much as for 
varied and artistic effects. Much of the scoring is distinguished by 
a refinement of taste and delicacy of touch that cannot fail to 
charm. In point of fact, we have here a composer undoubtedly 
qualified for the career upon which he has entered, and one to 
whom, as a matter both of justice and of courtesy, we should look 
for good things in time to come. Among the numbers worthy of 
mention in the first act are an air, with ‘‘ rataplan ” chorus, ‘‘ The 
Grey Musketeers” ; an effective song for Brissac (baritone), ‘A 
Woman and a Sword ” ; and a trio, “Own up,” which is brimful of 
humour and point. Mention is also deserved by a vivacious rustic 
ditty, ‘‘Should Robin at my window tap,” sung by Simone (so- 
prano), a servant at the village inn, and a clever burlesque of the 
stage prayer, given in chorus as the mendicant friars appear. This 
last is a really effective bit of music—effective, we mean, from a 
higher point of view than that to be taken with regard to the bulk 
of the opera. In the second act a charming romance for Maric 
(soprano), ‘‘ By night, by day, a dream of beauty,” attracts admir- 
ing notice, as does, for equally good if not better reasons, a con- 
certed piece, ‘‘Ah! draw near to me, timid maiden.” Worthily 
associated with these pretty effusions is the interpolated romance 
already mentioned as ; . Planchette. To words descriptive of a 
swalfow bearing a message of devotion from an imprisoned lover to 
his mistress, M. Planchette has set music nothing short of beautiful, 
and as long as the opera runs this romance will be one of its main 
supports. M. Varney follows on with another romance, for Gontran 
(tenor), ‘‘My dream of love,” and the work ends with a finale full 
of spirit. To sum up, the musical interest of Les Mousquetaires 
rarely flags, and the composer, being sufficiently an artist, never has 
to fall back upon mere noise or vulgarity. We welcome M. Varney, 
and wish him ‘long continuance and increasing.” 

The performance was, for a first night, one of much merit. Mr 
Henderson has mounted the work with taste and liberality, the 
scene of the convent school being especially admirable, while great 
praise is due to Mrs Johnson, the chorus mistress, for the generall 
efficient manner in which the important music of the sien 8 
was sung. In this there are many short solo passages, not one of 
which came to grief. “Mdlle Sylvia, suffering from cold, could 
hardly do that justice to the part of Marie which is within her 
unimpaired means; but Miss Alice May, as Simone, sang as well as 
ever, and played with unflagging spirit. Miss Elsie Moore admirably 
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represented the inquisitive Louise ; and Miss Maria Davis, as the 
Superioress, acted with a propriety that elevated her small part to a 
conspicuous place. Mr Harry Paulton, in the character of an Abbé, 
balanced between friendship and duty, and swaying over to the side 
of friendship, found abundant opportunity of showing that he can 
be something more than a low comedian. His acting in a scene 
where the Abbé seeks to make Marie renounce her love was full of 
quiet power and true feeling. Gontran had a musically efficient 
representative in Mr H. Bracey ; and Mr F. H. Celli, as Brissac, 
worked throughout the opera with no less skill than assiduity. His 
embodiment of the character wanted finesse, perhaps, but its breadth 
and vigour well suited the audience, who applauded and encored 
both Mr Celli’s songs with enthusiam. Upon this artist falls the 
main burden of the work, and he is certainly equal to its weight. 
With a word for the merit of the orchestra, under Mr Hiller’s direc- 
tion, we need only add that Les Mousquetaires met with high 
approval, and bids fair to hold its place for some time to we 


—o—- 


OFFENBACH’S LAST OPERA. 


Belle Lurette, the opéra comique on which Offenbach was employed 
during all the summer months that he was staying at Saint Germains 
wrestling with the malady that carried him off but afew weeks ago, 
was produced on Friday night, October 29th, at the Renaissance 
with extraordinary success. The story is extremely simple, but well 
adapted for comic musical treatment. The Duc de Marly, being 
compelled to marry within a certain time, sends out his intendant to 
choose the first bride he meets, and his choice falls upon one Lurette, 
a washerwoman, who has nothing in common with the heroine of 
the Assommoir. The marriage is duly solemnized, but the bride is 
so hurt at being left by the Duke on her wedding night that she 
leaves his palace and joins her former comrades at a ball held at the 
river-side, Here she is enabled to save her husband from a danger 
with which he is threatened, and he, in gratitude, acknowledges her 
as his wife. This is all; but there is a comic under-plot, in which 
diminutive Mdlle Mily Meyer proves herself an actress of really 
gigantic talent, and M. Jolly a comedian of considerable natural 

ollery ; while soldiers, grands seigneurs, and washerwomen, 
all in Louis Quinze costumes of singularly picturesque character, 
vivify every scene with plenty of movement and colour. 
Mdlle Jane Hading’s voice is, unfortunately, thin and weak, but 
she does her utmost to make up for this deficiency by archness of 
manner, and M. Vauthier is full voiced and artistic as usual. The 
music is bright, sparkling, and tuneful from beginning to end, and, 
in listening to the long succession of laughing melodies, it is difficult, 
indeed, to realize that they were penned in the intervals of a death- 

ony. Piece after piece was encored again and again ; but, in spite 
of their enjoyment, all present sympathised with the actor who, 
when naming the composer on the fall of the curtain, was overcome 
by his emotion. Another excitement had just been caused by a 
portion of the scenery catching fire in the last act. It was promptl 
extinguished by one of the — but the audience behaved wit 
admirable sangfroid, most of the ladies even remaining quietly in 
their seats. e opera has been put on the stage by M. Koning 
with really exceptional y oon yen and no pains had been spared by 
him to do justice to the dead maestro’s very last work.—/ Paris Cor- 
reapondence of the ‘‘Daily Telegraph.”’) 





ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programmes of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 


Tuurspay Eveninc, Novemaer 4th:— 


Overture for the Organ, in F minor... ad .-» G. Morandi, 
Air of the Page, “ No caso igual,” (Les Huguenots... Meyerbeer. 
Pastorale, in C major... die ae ad uu. Lefébure Weély, 
Prelude and Fugue, in E minor cs ood +» Bach, 

Andante, in E flat major ‘s oon owe ve SS, Wesley, 
Ronde Militaire, Jeanne d’ Arc... ay a ses C. Gounod, 


Sarurpay ArtTerNoon, NovEMBER 6th:— 


Fantasia in the style of Bach, in F minor... vs Mozart. 
Romance sans paroles, pour | ‘Orgue ... ine ws Alex, Guilmant, 
Prelude on the chorale, “ 0 Lamm Gottes” ... .. Bach, 

Minuetto and finale from the Symphony in D major ... Haydn, 
Romanza, “For me the clouds of sorrow”... s+» Spohr, 

Finale, Allegro giojoso, in G major... awe oe WT. Best. 











Baron Hofmann, Intendant-General of the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna, is now in Pesth, where he intends stopping some time, 





MARIE VANZANDT IN PARIS.* 


Rentrte DE MLLE VanzaNpi.—On n’a pas oublié le grand succes 
v’on fit & Mile Vanzandt iors de ees débuts dans Mignon, a Y’Opéra- 
‘omique. C’était vers la tin de la saison théatrale ; il commengait 

a faire chaud; les débuts de la nouvelle Mignon n/avaient été 
préparés par aucune réclame, et cependant ils firent sensation @ tel 
point, que les recettes de cette reprise, sur laquelle on comptait a 

ine, furent considérables. Seulement des e ements antérieurs 
orcérent Mlle Vanzandt a quitter Paris au bout de fort peu de 
temps. La jeune chanteuse nous revient aujourd’hui aprés un voyage 
triomphal & Londres et 4 Copenhague. 

e Vanzandt a été accueillie comme une véritable diva, dont le 
retour était attendu avec impatience. C’est au bruit d’applaudisse- 
ments frénétiques qu'elle a fait son entrée et quelle est descendue 
de sa voiture de bohémienne. Quoiqu’un peu grande, la nouvelle 
Mignon réalise, d’une facon saisissante, le type de Goéthe, tel que l’a 
fixé Ary Scheffer. Sa physionomie, son allure, ses moindres gest 
son regard a la fois vif et profond, tout en elle contribue & lillusion 
vraiment complete qui s’empare des spectateurs, et je crois pouvoir 
affirmer—sans nuire en rien & sa jeune réputation de chanteuse 
et de comédienne—que cette étonnante personnification d’un type 
immortel, est la cause déterminante de son rapide succés, : 

La jeune cantatrice—elle n’a pas dix-neuf ans—a regu, me dit-on, 
les excellentes lecons d’une chanteuse de grand talent, qui n’est autre 
que sa mére, dont la carriére, extrémement brillante, s’est surtout 
déroulée en Amérique. Mme Vanzandt est encore, d ailleurs, dans 
toute la force de l’age et du talent, bien qu’elle ait quitté le théatre, 
A premiere vue, on la prendrait plutét pour la sceur ainée de sa fille. 
Si jeune que soit cette derniére, son existence est déja remarquable- 
ment remplie. Mlle Vanzandt a non-seulement pioché & fond le 
chant et la musique, mais encore un certain nombre de langues 
étrangeres. Elle peut également parler et chanter en hollandais, en 
francais, en anglais, en allemend, et en italien. 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
( From a Correspondent. ) 


The winter season at the Salle Monsigny commenced on Oct. 2, 
and since then various dramas, vaudevilles, operettas, operas, Xc., 
have drawn average audiences, The operetta, La Femme a Papa, 
music by Hervé; Les Mosquetatres au Couvent, opéra comique, by 
Louis Varney ; and two operas bouffes, Le Joueur de Fitite and Les 
Chévaliers de la Table ronde (Hervé), were the newest pieces intro- 
duced. A piece nouvelle from the Gymnase, announced as an 
“immense success” (but which I am told was not 20 when pro- 
duced there last spring), by name Nou-nou, has also been played 
once. The other operatic pieces consisted of Les Brigands and La 
Timbale @ Argent; the dramas and comedies of Les deux Orphelines, 
Le Gendre de M. Porter, and various laughable vaudevilles of 
the Palais Royal style, such as La Perruque, Bataille de Dames, 
Les deux Veuses, Sundays and fée days have attracted audiences 
to witness performances of “grand spectacle” with the “awful” 
names, Jeanne la mandite, Le Bourreau des Cranes, La Chamlre 
ardente, &c. 

I must not forget to mention the performance of Miss Mu/ton, 
a vaudevillein three acts, in which Mdme Blanchard, an actiess 
new to the Boulonnais, played with great success. Of the artists 
engaged for the winter season, by M. Champagne, I would notice 
specially Mdmes Crause, B. Ollivier (wonderfully good as “ Nou- 
Nou,” and as wonderfully bad as the Duchesse Totoche, in Les 
Chevaliers de la Table ronde), MM. Sylvan, Villars, Dermier, 
Laforet, and Dumay. All is going on very quietly at “‘ Boulogne 
the gay, Boulogne the guilable,” just now. There are no concerts, 
nothing but the theatre. The wind is “ East,” and seems as if it 
would continue to be so till it’s “ Laster,” x 

» 1 R 


Boulogne-sur-Mer, Nov. 3, 1880, 








Lyipstc.—A new Violin Concerto by Frita Gernsheim was per+ 
formed, for the first time. « hird Gewandhaus Concert, on the 
2ist ult., but found litt \» ur, though splendidly executed by 
Herr Jean Becker, who iy applauded—the plaudits, how: 
ever, being meant for h ior the composition. Herr Hugo 
Becker, his young sca, 52 Giutmacher’s ‘Hungarian Fantasia for 
Violoncello” in a manner that promised well for his future career, 
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JOHN BARNETT AT COTTESWOLD. 
( From the ‘* World.” ) 

The quick sequence of the Gloucester Musical Festival by that at 
Leeds, one of whose chief features will be Mr Arthur Sullivan’s can- 
tata, gives a special retrospective interest to the veteran composer, 
whose name has been for years familiar in every English household. 
Mr John Barnett is now ‘‘old, and a mine of memories,” and looks 
less than fifty. He is, in fact, just two years younger than the 
century. His vivacious brown eyes have lost little of the sparkle 
of youth, and their is something of a sense of anachronism in the 
mind of the listener as this brilliant and high-spirited young fellow 
talks intimately of people who were famous when the fathers of 
many of us were boys. Louis Goldsmith, private secretary to 
Napoleon the Great, author of Crimes of Cabinets, some time editor 
of the Gallican, and afterwards editor of the Anti-Gallican—quite a 
shadow now-a-days ; the composer remembers him, and telling how 
he sang at his house, incidentally calls to mind the fact that he 
lived next door to the celebrated actress, Mrs Davison, the mother 
of a son since distinguished in the world of music. In the year 
1812 he played with Fanny Kelly in a musical piece called The 
Shipwreck. He was one of the solo witches in the incantation scenes, 
when Edmund Kean made his first appearance as Macbeth at old 
Drury. He must have been a born actor ; for he tells, as over an 
after-dinner cigar he calls these memories to mind, that when his 
father took him to the Lyceum Theatre, that Arnold the manager 
might hear him sing, he felt an indescribable delight at standing on 
a real stage and behind real footlights. But his first public appear- 
ance as a vocalist was made at school, and he relates the story with 

reat zest and humour. He was scarcely six years of age; but we 

now, from contemporary criticisms, that he had a voice the like of 

which it seems no child was ever gifted with before. He found out 
naturally enough that this wonderful organ pleased people ; and in 
any childish scrape it was his habit to strike up a song, and to 
soothe the savage breast of an intending avenger of the proprieties 
by music. But it chanced that at the age of six he was sent to 
school under a Mr Cawte. Relying on his voice and its power to 
charm away all angers, he was too unruly for the schoolmaster’s for- 
bearance, and the edict went forth that Master Barnett should be 
horsed. Master Barnett, not dreading the position at all, set up his 
beautiful contralto voice, and sang the ‘‘ Bay of Biscay.” School- 
master Cawte, regarding this as an incredible display of bravado, 
waited sardonically for the last note of the burden of the fine old 
nautical peor: and under the impulsion of the ruler the young 
musician yelled the final ‘O!’ with more than the vigour and pas- 
sion of Rubini. Not long after this he made an unexpected appear- 
ance before a larger audience, and a more friendly one. Taken by 
his father to Drury Lane to hear Braham in Polly (the long-since 
moribund successor to The Beggars’ Opera), he was disappointed by 
the trivial nature of the airs sung by the great tenor. Some friendly 
person, interested probably by the lad’s face, turned round and 
asked him, ‘‘ Well, my little man, what do you think of Braham?” 
‘I think,” the little man answered, ‘I could sing as well myself,” 
and straightway struck up where he stood on the seat in the pit, 
and sang *‘Robin Adair.” The house was dead silent whilst he 
sang, and called wildly for a repetition of the song when he had 
finished it. Master Barnett’s father was half ashamed and half 
proud of this curious outbreak of baby-genius, but it made him 
resolve to train the boy as a musician. Once afloat on this tide of 
remembrances, the composer recalls, across a lapse of five-and-sixty 
years, the figure of Robert William Elliston, then manager of the 
Birmingham Theatre Royal, little known to fame, and so far un- 
immortalised by gentle Elia, who gave him lasting life thereafter, 
Barnett sang at the theatre of the man of whims, and met here and 
there many people now historical, but as dead as Cheops. Sir Ben- 
jamin Bloomfield introduced him to the Regent, and the boy and his 
Royal Highness played duets together—‘ George the Magnificent ” 
scraping the ‘cello, and the young musician accompanying him 
on the piano. He sang often at the Royal concerts at Branden- 
burg House, when the Margravina of Hansbach lived there, But 
- the age of fifteen he lost his voice, and with it his too-precocious 
ame. 

Devoting himself earnestly to the study of music, he took lessons 
under Dr Horsley, and afterwards under Kalkbrenner, coming finally 
under the hands of Beethoven’s favourite pupil, Ferdinand Ries. 
Falling in wth Harry Stowe van Dyk—who was afterwards counted 
a charming lyric-writer, but was then unknown—he set some words 
of his to music, and offered the ‘‘ Light Guitar” to the publishers, 
He got two guineas for it, and it lay for years unpublished, until by 
some chance Mdme Vestris got hold of it, and it was sung at the 
Haymarket. Up to that time nobody in Env! nd hid seeased to see 
that there was any reason in the world fo. setting a Swiss a Spanish, 








Barnett was the first to attempt to characterize the nationality of a 
song by the music as well as by the words. Once out, the song 
achieved an extraordinary popularity ; the publisher cleared £2, 
by it, and a business house was saved from impending bankruptcy. 
There was but little gratitude in the publisher's soul, however ; for 
when the composer came to him with another song—Wolfe’s famous 
poem on the burial of Sir John Moore at Corunna—it was first 
declined on the ground that it was ‘‘too classical” ; and when finally 
published at the composer’s risk, its immense success prompted the 
man of business to declare that it had been bought on the same 
terms as the “‘ Light Guitar.” Barnett proceeded against him, and 
established his rights. He had no difficulty afterwards in finding 
another publisher. TRY 

The real business of the composer's life had small beginnings. A 
musical farce, the words of which were written by Dick Peake, was 
his first essay in dramatic music. There are still some old playgoers 
extant who can remember the exquisite fun the elder Mathews got 
out of the part of a valet who strove to treble his own —v 
and engaged himself to three masters. The piece was called Before 
Breakfast, and made a great hit; the Zwo Seconds followed it. 
This was in part a satire on Townsend, the runner, who was a 
favourite of Royalty, and brought in a posse of friends to damn 
the play after the vigorous fashion of the time. Next, in conjunc- 
tion with Thomas Monerieff author of The Cataract of the Ganges 
and Jom and Jerry, Barnett produced at the Adelphi, then under 
the management of Mr Yates, a mélange of incident and music, 
called Monsieur Mallet, in which Buckstone and the elder Mathews 
appeared. ‘‘I heard one of the airs the other day on a barrel- 
organ,” says the composer, laughing. ‘‘It isa nigger melody now, 
and somebody has written new words to it and given it a new 
name.” The music to Planché’s Charles X/J. made an enormous 
hit, and “ Rise, gentle moon” was perhaps the most popular song 
up to that time written by an English composer. Mrs German 
Reed, then Miss Horton, quite a little girl, played fairy queen in 
Harlequin Pat at Covent Garden. Charles Kemble was manager, 
and engaged Barnett to write an opera, to be called the Carnival of 
Naples, whereby hangs a tale. The librettist was a Mr Dimond, of 
Bath, an eccentric gentleman, who y my ordinary notions of opera- 
production by declining to write the words until the music was 
written. Barnett, after some demur, fell into the humour of this 
strange proposal, wrote the music, and then sent off to the librettist 
a lot of nonsense verses, in which he gave the measure of the 
various airs. When the real verses arrived, Bartley, the stage- 
manager, read them through with great gusto in the green-room 
before the assembled actors and actresses. By some odd chance one 
of the nonsense verses was included, and the stage-manager read in 
solemn sonorous voice : 

** Gaily glides the moon 
Amid refulgent day.” 


Ward, who was engaged in the opera, shook his head with great 
gravity at the conclusion of the poem, and said, ‘‘ Ah, there's no 
mistaking Dimond’s style.” Sir George Smart laughed outright, 
and sonorous Bartley and critical Ward were abashed at the dis- 
covery of the blunder. The Pet of the Petticoats, which followed, 

an enormous run, and drew all the theatrical and musical 
world to Sadler's Wells. A musical adaptation of the old comedy, 
A Bold Stroke for a Wife, was written in t haste, and was a 
failure. It was remarkable as having elicited one of the most 
curious criticisms in the annals of music. The composer had no 
time to write an overture, and the people of the theatre selected 
Weber's Ruler of the Spirits, then unknown in England, The 
Morning Post declared that ‘‘ the worst part of the opera was the 
overture, which was only applauded out of compliment to Mr Bar- 
nett for the many pretty songs he had given to the public.” After 
this reverse came the work in which the composer first gave his 
genius full play. The Mountain Sylph was a revelation to English 
musicians, as, amongst others, Balfe and Wallace proved, by the 
rapidity with which they followed the lead it set them. It was the 
first of English operas.* Until its appearance, what was called an 
opera in English was a drama with musical interludes, Macready, 
for instance, used to play the principal part in 7'he Slave, and Abbot 
was the chief performer in Guy Mannering. At the time at which 
The Mountain Sylph was produced, the English Operahouse was on 
the verge of ruin, The musician himself drilled the chorus-singers, 
and taught them to act in place of standing in rows upon the stage. 
This innovation was made in spite of the opposition of the stage- 
manager, but it added greatly to the success of the work, Had it 
not been for Henry Phillips the opera would not have been per- 
formed ; for Arnold, the manager of the Lyceum at that time, 





* ihis is an erro Tie first work produced at the “ English Opera 


@ Russian, or a Turkish subject to auything but English music, and | House” was Edward Loder's Nourjahad,—Dt Blige. 
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wished to bring out that ‘“‘Story of the Broken Spear,” which 
afterwards found Barham the material for one of the most catching 
of the Ingoldsby Legends. The composer’s fame was established ; 
the opera ran two seasons; but he never received a penny for its 
production. Arnold applied to him for another work, and he began 
Fair Rosamund, but had the audacity to ask for terms. The mana- 
ger was indignant at the thought, and wrote back in a tone of an 
remonstrance. Pay an English composer for performing his work ? 
Incredible! The composer should consider himself well paid by 
having his work brought effectively before the public. Then came 
a scandal. Arnold set paragraphs afloat in which Barnett was 
attacked for leaving the theatre in the lurch. The musician wrote 
an explanatory letter to the Times. Arnold answered, denying that 
he had ever refused to pay an English composer; but Sir Henry 
Bishop closed the discussion by a letter, in which he stated that the 
manager had broken off negotiations with him because he had asked 
for payment for a work. 

Turning from these curious experiences, it is pleasant to learn of 


the old days in Paris, when Thackeray was a young student in the 
atelier of Collingnon, and he and Henry Mayhew and —— 
ackeray’s teacher 


Jerrold and Barnett were friends together. 
told the composer that the young Englishman would not make an 
artist, a question about which, perhaps, there may still be two 
opinions. The veteran tells, with contagious high A pees how 
Jerrold, who was but an indifferent Frenchman, would take upon 
himself the conversational duties of the y, and how, on one 
special occasion, when the great wit was in search of apartments, 
the owner of one set under consideration gave him up in sheer 
despair with a reiterated ‘‘ Je ne comprends pas, m’sieu,” in spite of 
which Jerrold struggled gaily on, until his companion came to the 
rescue, One day a graver incident befell. The composer was in 
the streets when poor Louis Philippe was driving along, and Fieschi 
threw his infernal machine at the Sovereign. A woman standing 
next to Barnett was badly wounded by the explosion. Thackeray 
and he breakfasted together next morning, and the two improvised 
a song on the occasion. It was published: and author and composer 
received the ‘‘ Ribbon rouge.” Of the brilliant band of artistic and 
literary Englishmen then quartered in Paris, the young-old man 
who chats so pleasantly above his glass of wine and his cigar is the 
oe one left alive. He brought Mayhew and Thackeray together 
and made them friends. He was in at the birth of Punch, whose 
first inception as we know him now was in Paris. John Barnett 
stands with his right foot in one hemisphere of time, and his left 
in another. 

Fair Rosamund was produced at Drury Lane in 1837, and ran for 
fifty nights. Farinelli was produced at the same theatre in 1839 ; 
but Michael Balfe, to whom the hero’s part was entrusted, un- 
accountably broke down. In spite of this unlucky circumstance, 
the opera was a success, and ran for fifty or sixty nights, Kathleen, 
the last opera from Barnett’s hand, has ucver been performed, It 
was in rehearsal at one time for St James's Theatre, of which the 
composer was for some time proprietor. But suddenly he retired 
from the world, and settled himself near Cheltenham, where he 
built for himself a pleasant house on the slope of the Leckhampton 
Hills, and where he has since lived in calm seclusion. He has given 
nothing to the world for many years, and it does not seem probable 
that during his lifetime he will permit his latest opera to be per- 
formed. He founded a school of opera essentially and distinctly 
national, and had not only the oourage to conceive his scheme, but 
the skill to into effect his own ambitions for English music, 
If others have reaped more than he of the fruits of his labours, the 
bitternesses which once arose from that knowledge have long since 
disappeared from his life. He stands in the very first rank of 
English musicians ; and though the world may regret his long 
artistic silence, that is only because it has accorded him the place in 
its esteem which it once wrongfully denied him. 








Vienna.—Dinorah was performed, for the first time this season, 
at the Imperial Operahouse, on the 21st ult., with Mdlle Bianchi as 
the heroine, Three days later, Aida was given at the express wish 
of the ex-Khedive, Ismael Pasha, who, as is well known, commis: 
sioned Verdi to compose it, and was auxious to see how it was put 
upon the stage and performed here, Signor Ciampi will shortly ap« 

ras the Marquis in Linda, and Dulcamara in L’Zlisir, singing on 

th occasions in Italian, which, out of courtesy to him, will be the 
language employed by Mdiles Bianchi, Stahl, and Herr Walther.— 
As already announced in the Musical World, Mdlle Bianchi has 
been created an Imperial Austrian Chamber Singer, a rare distinc- 
tion for a fair artist after an engagement of only six months, The 
other ladies bearing the title at present ars Mdmes Dastmann, 
Artét-Padilla, Gomperz-Bettelheim, Adelina Patti, Friedrich- 
Materna, Pauline Lucca, and Christine Nilsson, 





DR SPARK’S LIFE AND WORKS OF HENRY SMART-* 
(From the ‘‘ Yorkshire Post.” ) 


In his preface to this very interesting memoir, Dr William 
Spark, organist to the Town Hall, Leeds, says :— 

‘*Tt is no mock modesty on my part, but the mere statement of a 
fact, that shortly after Henry Smart’s death, when I found the 
materials likely to warrant such an amram to be of the most 
meagre description, I desired to retire from the task, feeling my 
utter inability to produce Paes od worthy of acceptance by 
those—and their name is legion—who regard Henry Smart to be 
one of the world’s musical heroes. He kept no diary, no record of 
anything. Not asingle letter could be placed at my pes ay by 
any of his numerous relations, and I had, therefore, to rely solely 
upon what information the latter could give me, on the assistance of 
two or three mutual friends of Smart’s and my own, and on my long 
intimacy with him, which extended over thirty years. My misgivings 
as to the success of a work from my hand under such circumstances 
were combated by those who felt interested in the production, aud 
I was at last encouraged and emboldened to take the final plunge, 
which has resulted in the appearance of the following pages. 


The task the author undertook was certainly in one sense & 
very difficult one, but in another a very easy one. The quiet, 
unobtrusive, and industrious career of a man like Henry Smart 
could afford only scanty materials for a biographical detail; but 
his works have afforded an ample supply for criticism and expla- 
nation. This part of the book, more especially, everyone knowing 
the Doctor—and we suppose few professional men are better 
known or more justly appreciated—would expect to be well done, 
and we are warranted in saying that that expectation has been 
fully met. We are not to be understood in thus speaking of the 
author’s commentaries on the “works” of his subject as indicating 
that he has been less successful.in the other parts of this memoir, 
The friends of Henry Smart did well to insist on imposing the 
labour of writing this book upon Dr Spark. The iwo men had 
been friends so many years, had been on such intimate terms, and 
in many matters had so many sympathies in common, that it 
could scarcely be supposed to be in the order and fitness of things 
had the work been cone by any other writer. Locally, also, there 
is appropriateness in the Doctor’s performance of the work, since, 
as most people know, the two men were so intimately associated 
in designing the organ in the Town Hall, an organ generally 
admitted to rank amongst the first, if not as tl:e first, in Europe, 
and at which the author continues to preside with so much ability 

vd power. The book could scarcely be considered complete had 
a reference to Smart’s participation in that importaui work been 
omitted, and, though the event is a matter of history, a recapitula- 
tion is neither out of place nor uninteresting. It is, as we have 
already intimated to the musical reader, and, we may add, to the 
admirers of Smart, whose name, to use a favourite phrase of the 
author’s, is legion, that the volume is mainly addressed, and to 
such we heartily recommend its perusal and study, 





* London: William Reeves. 








TELL ME WHY?* 


Nay, perchance, domestic grief 
Preys upon thee like a thief, 
Happy only as you ream 

Farthest from your wretched home? 


Gentle maiden, tell me why 
Tears bedim thy hazel eye? 
Ah! those tell-tale sighs reveal 
Sorrow thou would’st fain con- | 
ceal. 
Tell me, hath thy tender heart 
Felt the force of Cupid’s dart ? 
Hath thy lover proved untrue ?— 


Tell me, do I rightly guess 
What has caused thee such distress ? 
Have I touched the tender part ? 

| Does it lie within thy heart ? 








Cruel lovers sometimes do. | Through her tears,.with modest 
Hath some scandal reached thine grace, 
ear, 5 Straight she looked me in the face: 
Blighting all thy prospects dear? , “* Worse,” she whispered, “teu times 
Hath some rival fanned the flame | worse, 
That brings dishonour on thy | “Some one's robbed me of my 
name ? | purse!” 
* Copyright. WerTSTAR, 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-THIRD SEASON, 1880-81. 


DrrEcTtorR—MR 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 
lYHE 21 EVENING CONCERTS will take place as 
follows :— 


Monday, November 8, 1880; Monday, November 15; Monday, November 22; 
Monday, November 29; Monday, December 6 ; Monday, December 13; Monday, 
January 3, 1881; Monday, January 10; Monday, January 17: Monday, January 
24; Monday, January 31; Monday, February 7; Monday, February 14; Mon- 
day, February 21; Monday, February 28; Monday, March 7; Monday, March 
_ Pe March 21; Monday, March 28; Monday, April 4; and Monday, 

ril 11. 

Bubscription Tickets will be issued for the whole Series of 21 Monday 
Evening Concerts, extending from Monday, Nov. 8, to April 11; price £5 5s. 
for each Sofa Stall. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Twenty MORNING PERFORMANCES will be given as follows :— 

Saturday, November 13, 1880; Saturday, November 20; Saturday, November 
27; Saturday, December 4; Saturday, December 11; Saturday, December 18; 
Saturday, January 8, 188!; Saturday, January 15; Saturday, January 22; 
Saturday, January 29; Saturday, February 5; Saturday, February 12; Saturday, 
February 19; Saturday, February 26; Saturday, March 5; Saturday, March 12; 
Siturday, March 19; Saturday, March 26; Saturday, April 2; Saturday, 
April 9. 

Subseription Tickets are issued for the 20 Morning Concerts, extending from 
Saturday Afternoon, November 13, to April 9; price £5 for each Sofa Stall. 


FIRST EVENING CONCERT, 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1880, 
At Eight o'clock precisely, 
Programme. 

Part I.—Serenade, in E flat, for two oboes, two clarionets, two horns, and two 
bassoons, first time (Mozart)—MM. Dubrucq, Horton, Lazarus, Egerton, Mann, 
Standen, Wotton, and Haveron; Air, ‘* Ach, ich, liebte” (Mozart)—Mdme Koch- 
Bossenheimer ; Andante with Variations, in E flat, for pianoforte alone 
(Mendelssolin )—Mdl'e Janotha. 

Part If —Sonata, in D major, for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment 
(Loc vtel.i)—8ignor Piatti; Songs, ‘‘ Es blinkt der Than” (Rubinstein) and ‘* Das 
Veilechen " (Mozart)—Mdme Koch-Bossenheimer; Trio, in B flat, for pianoforte. 
MM. Lazarus and 








clarionet, and violoncello (Beethoven)—Mdlle Janotha, 
Piatti. Accompanist—Mr Zerbini. 


FIRST AFTERNOON CONCERT, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1880, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 

Quartet, in A major, Op. 44, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Schumann)—MM. Straus, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti; Song (Gounod)—-Mdme 
Antoinette Sterling ; Sonata Appassionata, in F minor, Op. 57, for pianoforte 
alone (Beethoven)— Mdlle Janotha; Song, ** Thou art weary ” (Sullivan)—Mdme 
Antoinette Sterling; Sonata, in D major, Op. 58, for pianoforte and violoncello 
(Mendelssohn )—Mdlle Janotha and Signor Piatti. Accompanist—Mr Zerbini. 


i DME ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce that 
_ her ACADEMY for Lady Students in Pianoforte Music was RE-OPENED 

on WEDNESDAY, Oct. 6, Classes now forming. Prospectuses of the SECRETARY, 

Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, W. . 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Mustcat. Worpis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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OPENING OF THE NEW OPERAHOUSE AT FRANK- 
FORT-ON-THE-MAINE.* 

The opening of the New Operahouse yesterday, the 20th 
October, was preceded for some days by an conmail “hettinad in 
the town; visitors flocked in, the streets to the west of the new 
Zeildurchbruch put on a holiday garb, and—dealers in tickets 
drove a flourishing trade. The busiest scene, however, was that 
in the neighbourhood of the Operahouse itself, where countless 
hands were employed nearly day and night to complete the work, 
and impart to its surroundings a festal character befitting the 
occasion. 











* From Drexel’s Kleien Chronik. 








Yesterday was an important day for Frankfort and German 
municipal history, for never yet, perhaps, have the arts combined 
to erect on German soil an abode like that which was then 
inaugurated. 

At 8 o’clock, p.m., the Emperor, the Crown Prince, and Prince 
Heinrich arrived at the Maine-Neckbar Station from Baden. 
After paying a visit to the Panorama and the Palm Garden they 
drove to the Imperial quarters where they dined. Meanwhile, 
the human masses were surging through the streets. The weather 
was mild and not unpropitious, though the sky was slightly over- 
cast. About six o’clock, the concourse in the vicinity of the Opera- 
house assumed such proportions that, despite every precautionary 
measure, locomotion was stopped, and it was with difficulty that 
the Imperial suite succeeded in making their way through the 
throng. 

The doors of the Operahouse had been opened at five o'clock, 
and the building began immediately to fill in all parts. It may 
be said, in the strictest acceptation of the words, that the public 
on their arrival were absolutely dazzled by the splendour which 
burst upon them ; even those who had been present at the general 
rehearsal on Monday were obliged to admit that their expectations 
wereexceeded. Whileon Monday the front of the house was wrapped 
in a sort of mystic half-gloom, anything but agreeable, the light, 
equally distributed in all directions, imparted yesterday evening 
a warm and cheerful tone to everything. The eye was, perhaps, 
somewhat disappointed with the large drop-scene, which as 
executed in colour did not carry out the promise of the sketch ; 
the subject (“ Prelude on the Stage” to Goethe’s Faust) is rather 
strange, and we perceive spread over the design and the colouring 
a peculiar medievally gloomy mistiness, which, as though belong- 
ing to another world, formed a weird-like contrast to the joyous 
assembly before it. It jarred strangely with the modern audience, 
the gentlemen with their black dress-coats and white kid-gloves, 
and the ladies in the richest evening dress. We must give up all 
idea of describing the latter, and this we may do without any 
qualms of conscience, as Ludwig Pietsch, whom we perceived 
busily taking notes, will thoroughly perform the duties of his 
office, and describe in all their nice gradations, down to the 
most inconceivable tints of flesh or tea-rose, the marvels of the 
toilets displayed. We can afford only a glance at the audience, 
and striking enough it looked: Intendants and managers from 
North, South, Kast, and West; authors, poets (we saw among 
others Bodenstedt), civil and military officials of high, and of the 
highest rank, uniforms of every known, and of some unknown 
patterns, decorations and orders, more varied than the most party- 
coloured palette—and all this from the stalls to the last place in 
the pit, and thence high up as far as the second and the third 
tier. 

About a quarter to seven, the Emperor, accompanied by his 
suite, and guided by Dr Miquel, Chief Burgomaster, entered the 
middle balcony box, which was surmounted by a purple canopy 
and an Imperial crown. In the name of the Committee of Super- 
vision, Herr Carl Metzler called on the public for a cheer, and, 
when this had been given, the performance began with the over- 
ture composed and conducted by Herr Goltermann, Capellmeister. 
The overture is an earnest composition, noble, dignified, finely 
constructed, and characterised by an uninterrupted flow of 
melody, which breathes an appropriate festal feeling and strikes 
moving and elevating chords in our breasts. It was immediately 
followed by Jordan’s Festival-Piece. 

This takes us to a high peak of the Taunus range. The back- 
be pe is pe gc enveloped in mist, and in the middle float 

ark strata of clouds, Germania and the Muse enter; the latter, 
brought down by her sister from the halls of the Walhalla, asks 
why it is to Germany she has been conducted. Germania replies 
that, instead of receiving a verbal answer, she shall see three 
pictures: a proud, a sacred, and a joyous one, which last will 
receive its real consecration from the other two, The Muse can 
hardly conceal her doubts: 
‘* Ein heitres Bild, ein Fest ftir mich ? 
Du willst mich wohl verhéknen ? 
Wer fragt denn heute viel nach mir? 
Dem Wahren, Guten, Schonen, 
Das treue Jiinger in den Flor 
der Dichtung eingeschleiert, 
Wird selten jetzt auf deutschem Grund 
ein Weihetag gefeiert, 
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Nur das ist heut der Opferdienst 
bei schwelgerischen Festen 
Zu zeigend prunkend aufgehiuft 
in weiten Glaspalasten 
Was Menschen und Fleiss vermag 
seitdem sie die Giganten 
Den Feur- und den Wassergeist 
in Sclaveneisen spannten, 
Die stolzen Meister der Natur 
die an der Federspitze 
Entdeckten eine neue Welt 
Und schreiben mit dem Blitze, 
Durch Gotthards Urgranit die Bahn 
Dem Feuerwagen bohren-— : 
Fiir mich, die Muse, haben sie 
Zumeist nur taube Ohren, 
Gepackt, gereizt sein wollen sie, 
Das Grellste héren, schauen, 
Vor Lachen bersten—Gihnen weckt 
wer wagt’s sie zu erbauen.” 


Germania hardly needs to deprecate this depreciatory speech ; 
she stretches her wand towards the dark clouds, and the latter 
divide, forming a framework for the Niederwald Monument, the 
colossal statue of Germany with her sword raised on high. ‘Tle 
strains of “ Die Wacht am Rhein” are heard in the orchestra. 
“ A Statue raised in ¢hy honour!” exclaims the Muse, and then 
enquires what the last decade has produced to fulfil Aer ideals, 
Not in vain, Germania answers, was the war-sword unsheathed ; 
“Tt is true that the fruits of peace take long to ripen, but that 
men may still hope for them the second, the sacred, picture shall 
show.” Cologne Cathedral, as completed, is then beheld in its 
frame of clouds; but the sight even of this does not suffice to 
pacify the Muse: 

‘* Palaiste baut man jeder Kunst, 
dem Glauben solche Miinster— 
Nur Aschenbridel Poesie—” 


“No bitter words,” says Germania, interrupting her and then 
continuing thus: ‘The completion of the Cathedral marks a 
gers stride in the path leading to the objects of the Muse. All 

ermania helped to bring it about, thus putting the seal on re- 
ligious peace. As long as Medusa shook her snaky locks, the 
power of the Muse was half paralysed. Too many have lost what 
always helps man to attain mastery: the wish to realise ideal 
excellence. But that this still lives vigorously in the German 
Municipal system is proved by the third and joyous picture.” 
This represents, brightly lighted up, the new Operahouse. while 
the band performs a movement from RBeethoven’s “ Weihe des 
Hauses.” The Muse acknowledges that she indeed sees Goethe's 
birthplace and that the great poet's spirit, bringing a blessing with 
it, still hovers over the favoured spot. Where art and the liberality 
of the citizens have produced something so fine, she also will not 
be invoked in vain. With this, she leaves in company with 
Germania. The scene changes. Before us is a view of Frankfort 
as seen from the Miihlberg ; we behold the five bridges over the 
Maine and the outline of the town with the Kaiserdom which 
Master Denziger is now bringing to artistic completion ; in the 
background are the Taunus Mountains. The Muse enters with the 
mural crown and the heraldic eagle, as guardian goddess of the 
town where Goethe was born. With solemn greeting she turns 
to the princes before her, and then to the burghers, praising their 
love of art and public spirit : 

‘Ich kenn’ Euch wohl. Nichthochgelahrt 

noch jemals iiberschwinglich, 
Doch herzensfrisch, voll Lebenslust 
fiir echte Kunst empfinglich, 
Durch Fleiss und Gliick behaglich frei 
vom Druck der Lebensndthe, 
Hat Eure Art getreu bewahrt 
die Frohnatur von Goethe.” 
iece closes with an expression of thanks and a wish for 
er development of a vigorous municipal system. 


The 
the 

A poetio spirit breathes through Jordan’s work, though he is 
true to his own peculiar style; but, despite all the eccentric 
rhymes and an over-tendency to exaggeration—the New Opera- 
house, for instance, is called a “ joyous eye-jewel ” and placed on a 
level with the works of Greek art—the piece flashes with thought 


wud the diction flows on tobly and rhythmically. It was spoken 





by Mad. Collot (Germania) and Mademoiselle Weisse (the Muse). 
While the former struck us as somewhat homely and tame, the 
latter exhibited an excess of pathos, but, to our mind, not of the 
right sort. Herr Zumpe, Capellmeister, conducted the musical 
accompaniment, 

Between the acts, the Emperor appeared in the box of the 
Landgrave of Hesse. The performance of Don Juan began about 
eight o’clock. The overture was given, under Herr Dessoff’s 
direction, with much spirit, and, apart from two or three trifling 
defects, the performance itself went off in a satisfactory and well- 
rounded manner. Though Herr Beck does not aS ae 
the qualities characterising the elegant and dissipa Spanish 
cavalier as we are accustomed to picture him to ourselves, he got 
through the part, thanks to his sonorous voice, in a praiseworthy 
manner. As Donna Anna, Mad. Wilt found an opportunity of 
displaying to brilliant advantage her wonderful powers and her 
mastery of dramatic delivery. In the case of Mad. Moran-Olden, 
we could admire only her beautiful voice; she is too great a 
novice in art to give an adequate impersonation of onna Elvira ; 
with her, the gentler portions of the character are thrown too 
much into the background, while her passionate violence produces 
not unfrequently a disagreeable effect. Herr Kénig was an 
admirable Octavio, presenting us with a sympathetic creation, 
vocally and histrionically. Musically correct, Herr Baumann 
sang the part of Leporello with quaint humour and pleasing 
voice, though his lower notes were not always equal to the re- 

uirements made on them. Mdlle. Epstein made a natural and 
fre little Zerlina. That the performance, as a whole, might 
be as evenly-balanced and complete as possible, our lyrical bary- 
tone, Herr Brandes, undertook the part of Masetto, acquitting 
himself of his task, despite the difference in tone-colour, with 
artistic skill and great taste. The effect produced by Herr Nie- 
ring as the Commander was exceeding powerful, especially in the 
last scene, when his singing had really something supernatural 
about it. 

The opera was very well got up and put on the stage by Herr 
Schwemer, being given almost entirely in its original shape, with 
the omission only of what was immaterial. Thus the absurdity of 
the “ Letter-Air,” as it is called, was at last abolished, and the 
number assigned to its proper place, the Churchyard Scene in the 
second act. The finale, too, of the first act was well and sensibly 
arranged, except that the two orchestras on the stage (as ordered 
by Mozart) should be turned towards the two dancing-places for 
the servants and for the country-people, though the present 
arrangement may be the result of a want of appropriate scenery. 
In other respects the latter was rich and good, though not, on the 
whole, exceeding the usual stage models: particular excellence 
was confined to two efforts: the landscape with practicable house 
in the first act and the churchyard in the second. We cannotsay 
we were quite pleased with the ballet introduced. Though Herr 
Ambrogio, the ballet-master, had, as usual, arranged it tastefully 
and discreetly, and though we see it in various large theatres, it 
forms so glaring a contrast to the intentions of both composer and 
librettist, that it ought to be entirely done away with and re- 
placed by a little simple grouping. 

With regard to its acoustic qualities, the new house is good for 
the singing voice, but, on the other hand, decidedly unfavourable 
for spoken dialogue ; the latter is audible only from the level of 
the first entrance; from that of the second, Mdlle Weiss’s rich 
contralto was unintelligible. The effect of the instrumental 
music may probably be materially improved by changes in the 
arrangement of the orchestra. 

The Emperor remained with his suite to the conclusion of the 
nem igr and frequently gave signs of his approbation. 

peaking to the directing architect, he said the house exceeded 
his expectations. 








Herr Eduard Strauss, with his orchestra, gave, on his return 
oe 4 from Hamburgh to Vienna, five concerts in the Tivoli-Saal, 

resden. 

Moms ApELINA Parttt, accompanied by Signor Nicolini, has 
arrived here to perform a series of engagements at the Royal 
Opera. For her artistic tour in Germany, it is said,.she will 
receive from M. Pollini, of Hamburg, 9,000 marks, or £450 a 
night.—(Berlin Correspondence of the “ Times,” Nov. 1.) 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Mancuester (‘‘ Manchester Examiner and Times” ).— The 
first of the Gentlemen’s Concerts has not always been so well 
attended as that of last night, and the directors were as- 
suredly well advised when they determined to abandon the Sep- 
tember concert. September is often inconveniently early for the 
members of the band, and the conductor, like many of the sub- 
scribers, has often been on the Continent when the Concert Hall 
opened its doors for the season. Last night, however, Mr Hallé 
came fresh from his recent triumphs at Leipsic and Dresden, and 
was evidently not displeased with the cordiality of his reception as 
he entered the orchestra. The programme of the opening concert 
was admirably arranged, and the fiercest opponent of classical music 
must have been silenced in listening to the delightful performance 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Scotch ” Symphony, which opened the concert. 
We may have heard finer performances of this symphony, though 
never one in which the composer’s every shade of meaning was 
clearly conveyed, but when there is a chance of hearing a more 
magnificent rendering of Beethoven’s majestic overture (Leonora) we 
most heartily hope we may be there to hear. It cannot be denied 
that during the long course of years during which these concerts 
have flourished the subscribers never had the privilege of hearing a 
band like the present one, and it would be difficult, also, to find a 
conductor so well studied in every kind of music. Mdme Montigny- 
Rémaury, who was so favourably received last season, is one of the 
most accomplished of the many lady pianists now before the public, 
and last night again proved herself an executant of rare ability and 
intelligence. In everything she played—and her selections included 
a very wide range—her performance was distinguished by refinement 
and delicacy of expression, and her execution not less finished than 
brilliant. In the Bach Concerto she was joined by Mr Halle, and 
the old-fashioned music, with its simple stringed accompaniments, was 
thoroughly enjoyed. Mr Herbert Reeves confirmed the favourable 
impression created on his first appearance some months ago. In any 
case he would have been received with- sympathy, for an audience 
would be wanting in sensibility that did not receive the son of Sims 
Reeves with grateful recollections of how much his father has done 
for English vocal art. But Mr Herbert Reeves would have charmed 
the lovers of high-class singing had he borne any other name. The 
resemblance to his father’s method and style suggests nothing like 
imitation, for that Mr Herbert Reeves has been a diligent student 
it is impossible to doubt. Such admirable phrasing and such artistic 
restraint we seldom notice in so young a singer, and when Mr 
Reeves's beautiful voice shall have gained in volume and power to 
the extent his youth leads us to hope it may, he will be able to take 
avery high place. As it is, there are not many tenors whom we 
hear with so much pleasure. Mr Reeves was twice re-called. The 
next concert will be given on the 22nd November, when Mies 
Zimmermann and Mdlle Pyk will appear. 

[Among other things in the programme was Sterndale Bennett's 
enchanting and masterly overture, Zhe Wood Nymph, which, being 
the work of an Englishman, was, as a matter of course, not con- 
sidered worthy notice by the intelligent Manohester critic. — 
Dr Biivge.] 

Bricutoy.—Mr D’Oyly Carte’s provincial company for the per- 
formance of Sullivan and Gilbert’s popular opera J'he Pirates of 
Penzance, concluded a week’s engagement at the Theatre Royal on 
Saturday evening, Oct. 30th, having achieved a great success, which 
was only a deserved acknowledgment of the admirable manner in 
which the work has been given by its clever representatives, the 
beauty of the costumes on scenery with which it was set; and 
the general 8 a arrangements. Miss Laura Clement sang and looked 
the part of Mabel charmingly, her youth, freshness of voice, fascinat- 
ing appearance, and fine talent, being admirably adapted to it. Mr 
Gerard Coventry as Frank, Mr Marnock, the King of the Pirates 
Mr Marter, the chief constable, and Mr D. Fisher, jun, the Major 
General, assisted by the other artists who composed the troupe, vied 
with each other and succeeded in their endeavours to produce an 
enjoyable ensemble. The houses were crowded at each performance, 
which were all so good and so thoroughly appreciated,as the numerous 
‘*encores ” ego yh Pager greg testified, that Mr Carte’s provincial 
company may be fairly said to rival the original 
Comique, in leshenal W. G. ae 


Beprorp.—Mr Emanuel Aguilar’s cantata, The Bridal of Trier- 
main, was oyponw yous by the Bedford Musical Society on the evening of 
the 28th ult.,and met with considerable success. This gentleman, well 
known in London, is a musician of great experience and considerable 
talent, and by the many excellent qualities shown in the music now 

ed before the public, many of his admirers will be led to enquire 
‘why his vocal compositions have so seldom been heard?” The 
answer is not far to seek—the duties of London professional life 











make too many demands upon the musician to allow-him time to 
exercise the gifts of eniginel composition. From the encouragement 
Mr Aguilar has received, perhaps he will now be induced to forego 
ease, and leave more lucrative labour for the honour of being classed 
amongst our musical benefactors, Mr Aguilar has been happy in 
the choice of subject. Sir Walter Scott is a fountain which seems 
never to run dry, and is never found to refuse poetic streams for 
musicians to set their mills a-working by. Amongst the riches pro- 
vided by ‘‘the great magician of the north,” Mr Aguilar has certainly 
not selected the least interesting. The cantata commences with 
a short prelude describing the My maiden of the story. By an 
unexpected transition the musician hurries on the scene the character 
represented by the bass. Quickly the whole action of the piece is 
in full play ; a chorus depicts the rising of a storm, and the following 
contralto air illustrates the troubled sleep of De Vaux. Ingenuity 
and fancy are shown by passages suggestive of ‘‘the night blast, 
and the mysterious bell tolling the midnight hour. The series of 
movements in this part of the work vividly reflects the exciting 
incidents of Sir Walter Scott’s poem. Amongst the succeeding 
numbers, the chorus, ‘‘ Rash adventurer,” stands out prominently, 
nor should the melodious trio with chorus be overlooked. Mr 
Aguilar knows well how to write for the voice either in solo or 
concerted form. The music seemed specially adapted for the singers 
engaged to interpret it to the Bedford audience. Miss Henrietta 
Nunn sang the soprano in a manner that would lead one to think 
the composer had the scope of her talents in view when he wrote 
the part. Miss Eleanor Burnett was in every way adapted to the 
task allotted to her ; the melodious voice of Mr Pearson was supplied 
with phrases of beauty, and the vigorous tones of Mr Isidore de 
Lara had full scope for energetic display. The chorus had been 
prepared by Mr Deimer, who certainly had not been sparing of the 
necessary, yet often unappreciated labour of teaching the ladies and 
gentlemen of the ‘‘Society.” The orchestra exerted themselves to 
the utmost, and under the conduct of the composer, Mr Aguilar, 
rendered most valuable service. ‘‘The success was complete ”—so 
says the Bedfordshire Mercury in an article full of compliments 
to Mr Aguilar, and of praise to his new work, The Bridal of 7'rier- 
main, and the entire audience by their applause justified the remark, 
The second part of the concert was miscellaneous. It included the 
first movement of one of Haydn’s symphonies, a solo on the harp, 
on airs from Martha, composed and genes pare by Mr Ober- 
thiir (encored), another on the violin by Mr D’Kgville, a fantasia on 
Faust for the pianoforte by Mr Aguilar, and songs by Miss Burnett 
and Mr Isidore de Lara, 





At the Dilettante Circle, Argyll Street, on mene evening, Oct. 
30th, a new and original operetta was produced with decided success 
—the libretto by Mrs Walter Symons and Mr Harry St Maur, and 
the music by Mr Isidore de Lara, were well matched, The dramatis 
persone were distributed as follows :— 

Mr Mozart Sinclair (a musical maniac), Mr Isidore de Lara; Herbert Craw- 
ford (nephew of Mr Sinclair, in love with Amy Sinclair), Mr Furlong; John 
Stubbs (a servant with foreign experience), Mr Phillips; Amy Sinclair and 
Mand Sinclair (daughters of Mr Sinclair), Miss Kate Samuel and Miss 
Cooper (amateurs). 

The operetta was followed by A Husband in Clover (Mr Phillips and 
Miss Samuel), The rooms were crowded. 








Mdme Chatterton-Bohrer, the harpist, is engaged for a series of 
concerts in Boston and other New England cities, 

MésskircH.—The Baden Vocal Associations will celebrate on the 
22nd inst. the 100th anniversary of Conradin Kreutzer’s birth, which 
took place here on the above date 1780. The receipts of the concerts 
on the occasion will be devoted to the projected Conradin 
ae ea for which more than 3000 marks have been already col- 
ected, 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—Hector Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust 
will be performed at the first Subscription Concert of Rtihl’s Vocal 
Association on the 8th inst. Herr Julius Krniese has written new 
German words, in place of the original German version, which for 
many reasons is impossible in Germany, 

CoLognz.—The Concert Society will give this winter ten Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, under Dr Ferdinand Hiller. Among the works selec 
for performance are St Paul, Mendelssohn; Die Kreuzfahrer, 
Niels von Gade; ‘‘ Funeral March,” Handel ; ‘‘ Gloria,” Max Bruch; 
the Grosse Passion, J. S. Bach; an Orchestral Work, C. Saint-Saéns ; 
the ‘ Ninth Symphony.” Beethoven ; ‘‘ Landliche Hochzeit,” Gold- 
mark; and ‘‘Im Schwarzwald,” Corder. MM. Gade and Saint-Saéns 
have promised to conduct their own works, 
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MICHAEL IVANOVITCH GLINKA. 
( Continued from page 627.) 


It is in his correspondence that we have sought for the details 
of Glinka’s sojourn at Berlin in 1856-57, The following letter is 
the last he ever wrote. It is addressed to Mad. Schestakof, and 
dated the 27/15th January, 1857. 

‘*T hasten to announce to you two pieces of good news. In the 
first place, you will receive from the hands of V. P. Polissadof, an 
Attaché of our Embassy in Berlin, to whom I entrusted it for you, a 
little es box, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and containing 
two silk handkerchiefs. Give it your daughter, Olia. Tell her that 
I remember and love her. When she attains her majority, she will 
find, if I live as long, that she sses in me a good relation. The 
second piece of news is this: On the 21st January they sang at Court 
the trio from Life for the Czaar. Mad. Wagner, who took Petrova’s 
part, is an excellent artist, and highly popular. She was in very 

voice. Meyerbeer conducted ; he is an admirable Capellmeister 
in every respect. ‘To understand the importance of this event, you 
must know that the concert was unique, a grand gala concert. There 
were nearly seven hundred persons, dressed in dazzling clothes, 
covered with gold and diamonds. If I am not mistaken, I am the 
first Russian musician to whom such an honour was ever paid. I 
send you a letter from Meyerbeer * and some newspaper articles 
relating to this event. Your faithful friend and brother, 

‘* MICHAEL.” 

There is one fact which Glinka, with his usual modesty, omits 
to tell his sister, and that is: that the seven hundred persons, al] 
glittering with gold, gave him after the performance of the trio, 
a genuine ovation. Who would have said that the end of this 
concert, at which the fine fragment of his first score had been so 
enthusiastically received, marked the limit of his career! Yet 
the great but unfortunate artist left the royal palace, where he 
had been surrounded, complimented, and applauded by the cream 
of the Berlin aristocracy, only to lie down on his death-bed. On 
leaving the overheated rooms, and while still trembling with the 
emotion caused by his success, he caught cold, and was attacked 
with inflammation on the chest. His enfeebled organization 
offered the illness no serious resistance; his stomach no longer 
acted. Michael Ivanovitch Glinka died on the 5th February, 
1857, aged fifty-three. The funeral took place on the 6th, and 
was attended by an official of the Russian Embassy, Meyerbeer, 
Beer, Dehn, a Russian musician named Kachperof, a violinist 
named Griinwald, and the manager of the hotel where Glinka 
died. Two Russian ladies were present at the religious service: 
they were the wives of the chaplains of the embassies at Berlin 
and Weimar. In obedience to the wish of the deceased, there 
was a@ post-mortem examination. The liver was found to be 
inordinately enlarged and the stomach exceedingly small. Glinka 
had died of starvation, not having been able to take any nourish- 
ment for two whole weeks ! 

x 

The few last years and the last days which we have described 
were very sad. But the history of artists does not finish with 
their life; very Sey it is from the depths of the tomb that 
their spirit flashes forth its brightest rays. For Glinka, as for 
many others, his apotheosis commenced on the day that he fell 
asleep in the arms of death. A page of Koukolnick’s Memoirs, 
which are still unpublished, though several extracts from them 
have appeared in various Russian periodicals, describes the dawn 
of the composer's tardy glory, now arrived at its apogee. 


‘Fame did not sound her trumpet to announce at St Petersburgh 
Glinka’s death. ‘This hardly astonished me. I knew my country- 
men. I was aware what indifference they exhibited on the death of 
Carl Brulof, indifference so great that, if we wg: the papers, no 
one appeared to be conscious that we had lost the Alexander of 
Painting ; there was no public display of affliction or sympathy. 

ould the same have been the case with Glinka? Yes, undoubtedly, 
unless some one had compelled people to do their duty and honour 
in a becoming manner the memory of the great composer, I wrote 
A. T. Lvof a warm letter, in which I demanded that a funeral ser- 
vice for Glinka should be celebrated with all possible solemnity in 
the Cathedral of Kasan; I moreover gave the director of the 
Imperial Chapel to understand that, if he refused to help me, I 
would effect my end without him. Lvof agreed to my idea and sent 
in a report to the Minister. The latter was a long time coming to a 


* This letter was lost, and never reached Mad. Schestakof, 








decision, but at last he did so. His choice, however, did not fall 
upon Kasan, and Lvof, by the way, had not asked that it should, 


’ but on the church in Kanioucha Street. Then the following notice 


was drawn up for publication: ‘ The cage of the Imperial Chapel, 
having been informed of the death of their fellow-official, have 
resolved to sing at his obsequies.’ This announcement struck me 
as unsatisfactory. I immediately drew up another in touching 
terms, and forwarded it to Lvof and to the censor, Panaief. That 
wretched manufacturer of idylls, bent down under the weight of 
honours, decorations, and diamond stars, considered it unbecoming 
to speak so solemnly of a mere musician ; a medium form was hit 
upon, in which Glinka was condescendingly spoken of as a 
remarkable composer. On the 23rd February, at two o’clock, the 
chureh in Kanioucha Street was filled with admirers of Glinka’s 
talent. Among them were some ladies of the first society, Baron M. 
A. Korf, and Prince P. A. Viasemski. Polissadof, secretary to the 
Embassy, had just arrived from Berlin. He had seen Glinka on the 
10th January. He made a short speech full of tact and good sense. 
The choir of the Imperial Chapel began ; the ‘ So sviatimi ou pokoi’ 
thundered magnificently through the church, and I returned home, 
with some little satisfaction and tolerably calm, saying to myself 
that, willingly or unwillingly, proper honours had been paid to poor 
Glinka. At the same time, younger friends and admirers resolved 
to organize artistic obsequies for him. A concert was given, at the 
rooms of the Philharmonic Society, in memory of him, several of 
his works being included in the programme. On the part of Germans 
this was a meritorious act. It was so appropriate to the occasion, 
that those who got it up were rewarded for the example they had 
set. A large number of persons attended. Unfortunately, the 
members of the higher classes shone by their absence. Prince Via- 
semski, already mentioned, was the sole representative of the St 
Petersburgh aristocracy. 

‘*Oh, that I could flee far from them ! could flee from the land 
where destiny has cast me, and where we meet inhabitants but not 
one citizen! Unhappy compatriots! Unhappy country!” 

The indifference which the dramaturgist Koukolnick denounces 
in such indignant terms at length ceased. At the request of 
Count Tolstoi, the Emperor ordered that Glinka should be buried 
at St Petersburgh and at the expense of the state. The exhuma- 
tion took place at Berlin in the presence of M. Engelhardt, a 
friend of the composer’s youth, and on the 2lst May, 1857, 
Glinka’s remains entered the port of Constadt. 

Glinka reposes in the Monastery of the Trinity of St Alexander- 
Newski. This monastery, one of the most celebrated in Russia, 
bears the distinctive name of /avra. There are three /avras in the 
Russian Empire: that of the Trinity of Moscow, that of the 
Holy Sepulchre of Kief, and the one first named. This last, at 
the extremity of the Newski Perspective, on the left bank of the 
Neva, consists of a vast space walled in.and containing six 
churches, the metropolitan’s palace, a monastery, a seminary, a 
large library, a cemetery, and iastly a sort of garden of acclima- 
tisation. Considerable riches are accumulated in the treasury of 
the church, and under the crypt are buried members of the most 
illustrious families, Glinka’s tomb, the work of the architect 
Ivan Ivanovitch Gornostaiéf, of the Academy of Fine Arts, stands 
in the cemetery. It is a sort of pyramid, presenting on its face 
the medallion of the master in profile, sculptured by M. 
Laveretski, a very young man when he executed it, but now in 
his turn a professor at the Academy. Above the medallion are 
seen a musical staff and the first measures of the “ Slavia,” from 
Life for the Czar. It was M. Vladimir Stassof who suggested 
placing there the theme of one of the most magnificent numbers 
written by the national ror mgm 

Glinka’s monument is the result of a public subscription, 
towards which a grand concert was given, on the 14th November, 
1870, by the Artists’ Club in the large room used for the assemblies 
of the aristocracy. This concert, says a Russian writer, was a 
genuine and triumphal ¢risna* in honour of the genius who was 
the hero of it. M. Balakiref officiated as conductor, and the 
programme was made up entirely of pieces by Glinka, whose bust 
was crowned on the stage by Petrof amid the applause of the 
ublic. It seemed as though, at that solemn moment, the soul of 

is country awoke, and by the thousand voices of the crowd saluted 
one of its most glorioussons. Thus do great creators pursue their 
course amid indifference and sometimes hate. Are the post- 
humous honours decerned them a sufficient reparation for the 





*“Trisna,” solemn games, celebrated in olden times in Russia at the 


tombs of warriors. Their principal features were pugilism and wrestling. 
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injustice they have suffered during their lives? “ Alas, poor 
Yorick ! ” exclaimed Berlioz. 

After being neglected for some fifteen years, the opera of 
Rousslan and Ludmila has been revived at the Maria Theatre, 
where it excites enthusiasm, as stated the other day by M. 
Rappaport, the St Petersburgh Correspondent of the Ménestrel, 
when speaking of its hundred and eightieth performance. 

( To be continued. ) 


-—-0 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The following is the programme of the music given at the 
fortnightly meeting of professors and students on Saturday, 
October 30th :— 

Capriccio, in B flat minor, Op. 33, No. 3, pianoforte (Mendelssohn) 
—Miss Mukle, pupil of Mr Watehe Song (MS.), ‘‘A token” 
(William G. Wood, student)—(accompanist, Mr W. G. Wood)—Mr 
Sinclair Dunn, pupil of Professor Macfarren and Mr Fiori; Allegro 
molto, from Sonata in C minor, pianoforte (Mozart)—Mr Kirkland, 
pupil of Mr H. R. Eyers; Duetto, ‘‘Manio l’antico ardore” 
(Cherubini)—Miss Clements and Miss Ariana Fermi, pupils of Mr 
Fiori ; Minuet and rondo, from Sonata in G (MS.), pianoforte (John 
E. West, student)—Miss Dinah Shapley, Lady Goldsmid scholar, 
pupil of Mr Prout and Mr F. B, Jewson ; Duet, **Oh, death, where 
is thy sting?” Messiah (Handel)—(accompanist, Miss Dinah Shapley) 
—Miss F. Hipwell and Mr Sinclair Dunn, pupils of Mr Fiori ; 
Toccata, in D minor, organ (Bach)—Mr W. Hughes, pupil of Dr 
Steggall ; Sextet, ‘‘ All around is so dark,” Don Giovanni (Mozart) 
—(accompanist, Miss Dinah Shapley)—Donna Anna, Miss Kate 
Hardy, Donna Elvira, Miss Rowe, Zerlina, Miss J. Pulham, Don 
Ottavio, Mr H. Jones, Leporello, Mr Cummings, Masetto, Mr Bishop, 
pupils of Mr Shakespeare.; Studies, in C and F (Book 2), pianoforte 
(Chopin)—Miss Marian Davis, pupil of Mr Walter Macfarren ; Song 
(MS.), ‘‘A mother sang to her weeping child” (Elizabeth Foskett, 
student)—(accompanist, Miss E. Foskett)—Miss M. Spencer Jones, 
pupil of Mr H. C, Banister and Mr F. R. Cox; Allegro, from Con- 
certo in E minor, No. 18, violin (Viotti)—(accompanist, Miss Maud 
Willett)—Miss Kathleen Watts, pupil of Mr Sainton ; Toccata, in 
C minor, Op. 38, pianoforte (Sir William Sterndale Bennett)—Miss 
Kate Isaacson, pupil of Mr Wingham ; Song (MS.), ‘‘ May ” (Row- 
land Briant, student)—(accompanist, Mr R. Briant)—Miss Florence 
Norman, pupil of Mr H, C. Banister and Mr F. R. Cox ; Sonata, 
o 4, pianoforte (Brahms)—Mr Samson, pupil of Mr Harold 

omas, 


—— ——— 


“BLACK-EYE’D SUSAN.” 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Referee.” ) 
No. I. 

Srr,—In your notice of the St James’s Theatre in last week’s issue 
of the Referee you say that “it has been largely advertised that the 
complete reconstruction of the first two acts of Black-eyed Susan has 
met with the warm approval of Douglas Jerrold’s living representa- 
tives.” Such is not the case. My sister, Miss Jerrold, and I were 
not even consulted on the subject, When last winter a rumour was 
circulated that Mr Wills proposed some alteration in my father’s 

lay, we signified our utter disapproval of such a proceeding, and 

heved the idea had been abandoned. But, surprised as we were 
to see the play of William and Susan announced, we were far more 
— to see it publicly stated that the alteration and mutilation 
had been made with the consent and approval of the entire family, 
Trusting you will give publicity to this emphatic denial of an 
unfounded statement, I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Tom JERROLD. 
No. II. 

Sir,—I have to thank you for your very kind and manly defence of 
my dear father’s memory—the late Douglas Jerrold. The mutilation 
of one of my father’s best dramas by Mr Wills has never had my 
consent, nor would it have. The whole affair I look upon as an 
insult to the memory of one who during his life worked hard to keep 
the calling of which he was so pure and honest a member, free from 
anything that was not truly English. As the youngest daughter, 
and one of the three living representatives of the ‘“ Jerrold family,” 
I beg to deny in toto that I have ever had anything to do with this 
affair, about which I am highly indignant.—Yours truly, 

Mary A, JERROLD, 








R The wien nye f ae by Messrs 8, R. Warren & Co., for the 
oman Catholic Cathedral, Toronto, is the second largest in the city, 
and cost 10,000 dollars, a 





ROSSINI'S COMTE ORY. 

Le Comte Ory, the revival of which I briefly noticed the other 
evening, was repeated on Wednesday night, and appeared to interest 
more deeply the regular habitués of the Opera than the special 
audience assembled at the Premiére. It is beyond question that the 
texture of the music is somewhat light for the enormous salle of the 
new Operahouse, and that the delicate grace of Rossini’s facile strains 
would be better appreciated in the smaller locale of the Place Favart. 
It is no less certain that the present generation of singers have the 
secret of the Rossinian roulades, but the work is so full of spon- 
taneous inspiration from beginning to end that, executed beyond 
reproach so far as orchestra and chorus are concerned, Le Comte Ory 
cannot fail to delight all genuine dilettanti. Mdlle Daram sings the 
principal soprano part with insufficient voice, but with on style, 
while M. Dereims as the Comte Ory looks at least the lady-killer to 
perfection. But the most capable of the executants is M. Mel- 
chissedec, who, as Raimbaud, the hero’s attendant, vy acts 
with equal spirit. His chief solo, by-the-bye, is taken bodily from 
Rossini’s piece de circonstance, Il Viaggio a Rheims, the names of the 
wines found in the cellar in this Bacchanalian air being substituted 
for the enemies slain in the original song, which was a description of 
the Battle of Trocadero, in memory whereof was laid out the Place 
utilised for the Exhibition of 1877. Nothing is more remarkable 
than the skill with which Rossini has utilised, in Le Comte Ory, a 
comic opera, the pieces originally composed for an @ propos cantata, 
written in celebration of Charles X.—( Paris Correspondence of the 
“ Daily Telegraph.” ) 


—o— 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


The following arrangements have been made for the tenth season. 
The series will consist of eight concerts, (six of them being subscrip- 
tion), and should it be found practicable some additional concerts 
will be given. The season will commence next Thursday, with 
Handel’s Judas Maccaheus, when the usual orchestra will be in- 
creased by the band of the Coldstream Guards, Mendelssohn's 
Elijah is announced for Thursday, December 2nd, with Mdme Albani, 
Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Mr Vernon Rigby, and Mr Ludwig, as 
principal singers. The other works intended to be produced 
are Macfarren’s St John the Baptist, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Mendels- 
sohn’s Hymn of Praise, Mendelssohn’s Elijah, Handel’s Judas 
Maccabeus, and Handel’s Messiah. Dr Stainer will be the organist, 
and Mr Barnby conductor. 








ion of 
the bills long. It has made way for Lecocq’s Petite Mademoiselle, 
re-named Die Feindin das Cardinals, It is said that the last new 
French fairy piece, L’ Arbre de Noél, for which Lecocq has written 
some of the music, will shortly be performed at the Victoria Theater. 
—Miss Emma Thursby made her first appearance here at a concert 
in the Sing Akademie on the 23rd ult, and achieved a signal triumph. 
She was much admired and rapturously applauded in all her songs, 
but more especially in Mozart’s ‘‘ Mia Speranza adorata,” her ren- 
dering of which was weer by everyone exceptionally fine. She 
was supported by Mdlle Ottilie Lichterfeld, Herren Gustav Hollander 
and Heinrich Griinfeld, all of whom afforded perfect satisfaction to a 
large and highly intelligent audience. — The first concert for the 
season of the Royal Domchor, or Cathedral Choir, took place on the 
25th ult, when the programme included the double-chorus: ‘‘Fratres, 
egoenim,” Palestrina; ‘‘ Peccavi ” for alto, tenor, and bass, Caldara; 
‘*Misericordias Domini,” Durante; ‘‘ Dixit Maria ad Angelum,” 
Hassler ; and ‘‘ Furchte Dich nicht,” J. 8. Bach. The more modern 
compositions were a ‘‘ Benedictus,” R. Succo, and setting of the 22nd 
Psalm, E. F. Richter.—The last annual report on the musical educa- 
tional institutions in connection with the Royal Academy of Arts com- 

rises the period from the Ist October, 1879, to the lst October, 1880. 

here are, as most persons know, three such institutions; I. The 
High School, Section for Musical Composition, was attended during 
the winter-half by 30, and —— summer-half by 27 pupils ; the 
masters are Herren Grell, Taubert, Kiel, and Bargiel. II, The 
Section for Executive Musical Art, for which there are 23 regular, 
and 13 extra masters, showed 237 pupils during the winter-half, and 
218 during the summer-half. The number of amateurs rg! 
in the choral practice and performances was from 40 to 50. ere 
were 5 public and 12 private performances. III. The Institute for 
Sacred Music, in which oo Professors Haupt, Julius 
Schneider, Loschhorn, and Herr Ressel, Kammermusikus, are the 
instructors, had 24 pupils, of whom 6 left at Easter; the normal 
number is 20, 


BerRLIN.—As capes Suppé’s Juanita did not hold 
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MOLIERE. 

“ The universal earth salutes thy face, Thow Poet King with 
deathless honour crowned! But France and Molitreunited place Their 
crown at Shakspere’s feet on English ground!” Such was the felicitous 
form of expression, and such the exercise of fancy, employed by 
M. Got when, in the name of his fellow-countrymen and the poet 
of France, he saluted English art, alternately turning from the 
bust of Moliére to the statue of Shakspere. Gracious gifts like 
these, where eloquence, taste, and courtesy meet in happy com- 

ionship, are rare in the special observances of our cold and 
ardy race, which, according to French imagery, has been melted 
into love and beauty and tenderness by the influence of an excep- 
tional poet. It is a novelty, but a not unwelcome change, when 
on the boards of an English theatre we behold a deputation of 
dramatic art handing over by means of fanciful metaphor a legacy 
of love and respect from one immortal poet to another. Our 
occasional addresses spoken from the stage are, for the most part, 
coloured with more playful humour than imaginative power, and 
it may be assumed as certain that all the prestige, the earnest 
ambition, and the characteristic dignity of the Comédie Francaise 
are required to give importance and weight to so unusual and 
daring a ceremony. But frivolity hides her head at the sight of 
pronounced intellect; the power of genius puts empty laughter 
to flight; and it would have required a most shameless jester to 
ridicule that memorable picture when the curtain drew up and 
discovered the fairest flowers in the French dramatic garden 
planted at the base of two familiar statues, and when, in solemn 
accents and with unrivalled expression, the doyen of the Comédie 
Frangaise alluded to art as if it were the soul of a grand religion. 
Now, therefore, that we stand in the presence of these students 
and handmaidens, and that we are somewhat awed by the influence 
which is greatest when it is most sincere, we may perhaps be per- 
mitted to return the compliment that has been offered to us, and 
to render homage in turn to the genius of one who is claimed as 
the father of our respected and admired guests. The shade of 
Moliére has saluted Shakspere, but Shakspere greets the shadow 
of Moliére. Born of humble parents, this Jean Baptiste Poquelin, 
otherwise called Moliére—the once neglected son of the “ valet de 
chambre tapissier” at the French King’s Court, the creator of 
character, the favourite of Louis XIV., the disappointed husband, 
the philosopher, the actor, and the possessor of a most tender 
nature—has more claims upon our generous consideration and re- 
flection than that he gave to the world the original plays which 
have furnished our stage from time to time with Fielding’s Mock 
Doctor and The Miser, with Bickerstaff’s Hypocrite, and with 
valuable material used by Wycherley and Garrick in The Country 
Wife and The Country Girl. 
nteresting at all times must be the life and career of a genius 
who, beginning asa melancholy and unknown youth, fought his 
way to Royal patronage and universal esteem; who used his 
privileges as he did the experiences of his position to adorn the 
art he so studiously cultivated ; who employed the Royal favour 
in order to found that temple of dunely which has endured to 
this day under the shelter of his name; and who, actor and man 
of the world as he was, never degraded the one calling or ne- 
glected the opportunities of the other. Contrasted with the bril- 
liant success of Moliére’s life isa dark and abiding shadow of 
bitterness and despair. His best plays are those which contain 
the reflection of his own experience, and which, amid so many 
scenes of gaiety and satire, conceal the weary disappointment of 
an aching heart. When the provincial actor had come to Paris 
and made a name; when he had been the favourite alternately at 
the theatre called Le Petit Bourbon and the Palais Royal; when 
he had sat at the same table with the King and been helped 
by the Royal hands to show that Majesty could despise the im- 
pertinence of the lackeys who spurned him; and when he had 
scattered into promising soil the good seed that was destined to 
spring up into the Comédie-Francaise, Molitre made the one 
great mistake of his life—he married. The happiness of his 
career was clouded over when he selected for his wife a young 
actress of his company, one Armande Péjart, a girl of a frivolous 
nature and coquettish disposition, who, ignorant as she was of 
the treasure ‘contained in his faithful heart, wearied him with 
her systematio wilfulness and irritated a naturally sensitive and 
jealous disposition. It was Moliére’s fate to be separated from 
the wife he so sincerely loved, and who was the subject of one of 





the most eloquent and philosophical essays on affection ever 
written. What a drama of life that must have been, how tender 
with regret, and how instinct with passionate longing, when, 
parted from the woman whom he adored, but who had no respect 
for him, he wrote plays in which their lives were reproduced, and 
characters which were the echo of their career, and, what is 
more, acted in them with the very wife who was only so in name! 
It is impossible to understand all that lies at the root of Le 
Misanthrope, unless we read it by the light of the life of Moliére. 
When we know and understand that Moliére was Alceste, and the 
faithless Armande was intended for Céliméne, the comedy re- 
ceives new inspiration and colour and the pathos of the unloved 
man acquires a fresh intensity. “ You have a good right to hate 
me; do so; I cannot help it,” says Céliméne, in the play ; to whieli 
answers Alceste, “ Trattress, how can I? Is it possible thus to 
triumph over all my affection? And, though with all my soul I 
long to hate you, do you think that I can find I have the heart 
to obey the impulse?” In the case of Moliére this was much more 
than an acted scene of a stage play; it was the passionate regret 
of the husband for the loss of the wife, and the bitter truth con- 
cealed under the fluttering leaves of dramatic fiction. The come- 
dians of the Théatre-Francais have not altogether forgotten the 
circumstances in which the play was written, or the domestic 
sorrow that inspired it; for the other evening, when Céliméne had 
quitted the stage and left Alceste to make his peace with Eliante, 
few observant eyes could have failed to notice how Delaunay, the 
actor, addressed the maiden with mind evidently far away, how 
he spoke to one woman present and evidently thought of the 
other departed, and how, refused companionship, the lonely man 
preferred exile, honour, and liberty. According to outward 
appearances, all this was the fate of the fictitious Alceste, but 
in grim reality it was the life of the real Moliére. 

We may be told that the plots of the playsof Moliéreareimprobable 
and far-fetched, and warned that he borrowed at one time from 
the Italians and another from the Greeks; that the Adelphi of 
Terence suggested one story, and the Fuchs of Plautus another ; 
but these circumstances do not detract from the brilliancy of his 
character-painting or the acuteness of his philosophy. Like the 
best writers of all time, he reproduced what he saw and what he 
knew, mingling his satire with exquisite and uncontrollable 
humour. No wonder that actors love the name and memory of 
Moliére, for throughout his career and almost with his last breath 
he had their best interests at heart, and secured a tardy respect 
for a well-abused profession. One day towards the close of his 
life, he was told that an old comedian who had acted with him in 

oc was out of an engagement, and almost dying of hunger. 
“What shall I give him?” asked Molidre. “Four pistoles,” 
was the reply of the friend who introduced the subject. “Well, 
give him four from me,” observed Moliére. “ But, look here ; 
add these twenty more, but in your name.” The actor-author 
at last died literally in harness. He had been very ill, though 
solaced by the presence of his repentant wife; and on the occasion 
of the fourteenth representation of the Malade Imagtnaire they 
begged and entreated him not to act. “Not act!” said Moliére. 
“Tmpossible! There are fifty poor fellows dependent on me for their 
daily bread. What will they do if [do notact? I wouldnever reproach 
myself with having neglected to give them their food for a single 
day so long as I had a leg to stand upon.” So he acted, and for 
the last time. While pronouncing the word “Juro” in the 
comedy a convulsion seized him, which he endeavoured to conceal 
with a laugh. His hands were cold, and he was taken home to 
his deathbed, and, though the ordinary honours of sepulture were 
at first denied to this poor “rogue and vagabond,” his faithful 
friend the King prevailed upon the Archbishop of Paris to give 
him some maimed rites, which were at least satisfactory to his 
friends. Such was the end of the dramatic poet from whose works 
selections will be made by the artists of the “Maison Moliére” 
during their visit to this country. Such was the conflict of his 
life and such the reflection of his nature. Well 
may we in England, valuing the fruits of a genius 
so exalted, and of a life so simple, echo the appreciative sentiments 
pronounced by M. Got in that ode of welcome: “Like Roman 
soldier he knew how to die, And armed by will he mocked misfortune’s 
breath; His foes are conquered by eternity, And his grand laughter 
triumphs after Death,” 

BARBAGRIGG@IA, 
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SATURDAY ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


The Saturday Orchestral Concerts, announced to be given at St 
James’s Hall, have been organized with a view to supplying a want 
for a long time felt in London, that of hearing high-class orchestral 
music during the winter at popular prices. The programmes will 
include symphonies, concertos, &c., of the classical masters, and 
such works “ modern composers as, by their excellence, may seem 


entitled to consideration. A special feature will be the production | 
at each concert of at least one important work by an English com- | 


poser, and while due regard will in this branch be paid to established 
reputation, ‘‘a name will not be considered a sine qua non.” The 


instrumental selections at each concert will be varied by one or two 


vocal solos. The first concert is to take place on Saturday evening, 
November 13th. The following new works, by English composers, 


are announced to be performed during the season :—Symphony in C | 


minor, No. 3 (F. H. Cowen) ; Concerto for violin (Arthur Jackson) ; 
Overture in D (Shakespeare) ; Overture, Corinne (Julian Edwards) ; 
Overture (H. ©. Nixon) ; Tone Picture, ‘‘The Ebbing Tide” (John 
Francis Barnett), Mr Frederic H. Cowen is to be the conductor. 


—-—- 0-—-——- 


WAIES. 


The San Carlo, Naples, will open with Aida. 

The Academy of Music, Chicago (U.S.), has been destroyed by 
fire. 

Herr Randolti is engaged as barytone at the Theatre Royal, Stutt- 
gart. 

The Instrumental Association, Elberfeld, lately celebrated its 50th 
anniversary. 

Herr Adolph Fischer, the violoncellist, has returned from Europe 
to New York. 

The clayue has been abolished (for how long?) at the Grand- 
Théatre, Lyons. 

A new institution, the Scuole Musicali G. B. Pergolesi, has been 
opened in Naples. 

A new Voeal Quartet, the Sisters Tschampa, is expected at 
Brussels from Vienna. 

Bodenstedt, the German poet, has returned from America, and is 
residing in Wiesbaden. 

The Philharmonic Concerts, Hamburgh, were resumed for the 
season on the 22nd ult. 

The Teatro Goldoni, Leghorn, is to be thoroughly repaired and 
converted into a Politeama, 

The Italian operatic season at the ThéAtre Municipal, Nice, is to 
be inaugurated with Les Huguenots. 

Herr Jahn will enter almost immediately on his duties as director 
of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

A perfumer of the Faubourg St Honoré advertises a new scent, 
which he calls ‘‘ The Odour of Sanctity.” 

George Henschel makes his first appearance in New York at the 
Symphony Society’s Concert this evening. 

‘‘Never marry a girl,” says an American paper, ‘‘unless you have 
known her at least three days and a picnic.” 

The Teatro del Fondo, Naples, will be opened for a short season 
with Faust, Mdlle Tescher being the Marguerite. 

Mora, a new opera, with libretto by Sig. Ghislanzoni, and music 
by Sig. Luigi Vicini, has been produced at Lecco. 

In Berlin street musicians are obliged to have a licence, so that 
street music is not so rampant there as in London. 

Mr David Schaad, twenty years secretary of the New York Phil- 
re Society, died in that city on the 7th October, aged seventy- 

0. 

J. Rattray & Co., tobacco merchants, Montreal, exhibit at the Ex- 
position there ‘God save the Queen,” words and music, formed 
entirely of cigarettes and tobacco. 

The number of dresses in Signor Ponchielli’s new opera, JI Figli- 
uol prodigo, to be produced this winter at the Scala, Milan, will 
amount to 500. The scenery is already painted. 

A dramatic sketch, J! Figlio di Tiziano, from the pen of Sig. E. 
Lumbroso, with prelude, romance, and barcarolle, by Sig. L. Man- 
cinelli, is announced at the Teatro Gerbino, Turin. 

Mr Barton McGuckin has been singing the part of Wilhelm in the 
English version of Mignon, with the Carl Rosa Opera Com y at 
Leeds and Birmingham, with great success. The attendance in 
Birmingham was the largest during the season, 








The White Cloak, by Prince George of Prussia, has been translated 
into Italian, and will be produced by Mdme Riatori. 

At the grand Festival Service at St Matthias, Kensington. on 
Sunday last, Oct. 3lst, an effective new anthem, ‘‘ The Hosts of 
Heaven,” by Zéeller, was performed. Itis a chorus for men’s voices, 
with a beautifully written tenor solo, ‘‘To Thee my will resigning,” 
which was rendered by the director of the choir, Mr Faulkner 
Leigh. Schubert’s Mass in B flat formed the remainder of the 
festival music. The church was crowded in every part to excess. 

A Harvest Festival was held at Westminster Abbey on Saturday 


| last, the 30th Oct. The musical portion of the service was rendered 


by the London Gregorian Choral Association. There were some 350 
voices in the choir, and these were accompanied in the Processional 
Hymns and other portions of the service by brass instruments ; the 
effect of these instruments was especially impressive in the last hymn, 
for which obbligato parts had been written by Mr Warwick Jordan, 
who presided at the organ. 

Miss Barnetr.—This young artist, steadily working her way to 
popularity, appeared last Betevtay at the Covent Garden Promenade 
Concerts for the first time, when her share in the excellent pro- 
gramme was performed in a manner that secured well ed 
success. By those who know the trained ability of the fair artist, 
it will be readily believed that her two songs ‘‘ Never again,” 
(Cowen), and «Won by a rose,” (Roeckel), received able vocal 
treatment ; and that true appreciation, and faithful expression of 
the sentiments were not wanting to enforce nature’s gifts. —P. G 

St Oswald’s Church, Blankney, having been thoroughly restored 
through the munificence of Lady Florence and Mr Henry Chaplin, 
M.P., Messrs Gray & Davison were lately cominissioned to build 
an organ from specifications prepared by Dr Verritider, who, on 
Sunday last, Oct. 31st, played at the morning and evening services, 
which were fully choral. The choir numbered over thirty voices, 
assisted by Lady Florence Chaplin and other illustrious visitors who 
were seated behind the choir. The rector, the Rev. J. Stephens, 
intoned Tallis’s responses, and in his sermon alluded to the many 
obligations the congregation were under to their generous benefactors, 
and hoped the latest gift of a new organ by Lady Florence Chaplin 
would be not only a splendid ornament, but conducive to the 
praise and glory of ‘‘ Him who giveth all.” Dr Verrinder gave an 
organ recite after the evening service, the whole of the large con- 
gregation, gathered from the neighbourhood of Lincoln, remaining 
till the last note had died away. 





ONE DAY,* 
How sweet the blue sky beamed one day, 
How softly sighed the breeze, 
I seem to hear its whispers sway 
These same old willow trees ; 
I seem to see the golden gleam 
Of sunlight chasing shade, 
And catch the ripple of the stream 
That wanders through the glade, 
One day what was tie song it sang 
So softly in my ear? 
“One day "—* one day ’’—it seems to say 
* You were not lonely here!” 


|The trees stood round us two, one| One day—it was so long ago— 
day Yet I remember still ; 
(Ah me the years are old), But now the leaves sweep to and fro, 
And all the sunlight seemed to stray; And autumn’s breath is chill, 
In floods of molten gold ; And never gleam of golden light 
And life for us was only love, Falls on my weary face—- 
And never love before ; The face you thought so glad and 
I look at those blue vaults above, bright 
And wonder why you swore In all its maiden grace. 
One day, to love meas you lov'd One day—one day—my love 
For ever, evermore ; that was, 
One day—one day—those false My love that ne’er shall be, 
vows Say, For all the love I had for you, 
Ah ! trust in vows no more. | You had no love for me! 


* Copyright. Rita, 

















Brestav.—The next and Fifth Silesian Musical Festival will take 
place on the 29th, 30th, and 31st May, 1881, in this town, where the 
second Festival was held in 1877. _ The principal works will be 
Handel’s Samson and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, Dr Julius 
Schafer, the University Musical Director, will conduct the former, 
and Herr Ludwig Deppe, of Berlin, the latter, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARL 
THE FORMATION AND ee OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 


ce 128. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness.of his precepts; his work has consequently come into genera) use as a 
manual of voea! instruction.”— Daily News, 


VOOAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
ice 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFPEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourcr. Price és, London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the ‘voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of t benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal ong A of Music,and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HammonpD & Co. (late JuLLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and a the —— and removing affections of 
e throa 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is - universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarsenessand 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says le finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lubiaciie, Santiey, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 




















NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 
“4 LICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B. ALLEN, Price 4s, London: DuNcAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW SONG BY F. VON LESEN. 
"= I LOOK UNTO THE GOLDEN WEST.” Song. Words 


by Mrs E, Oaryt FLEErwoop, Music by F. Von Lesrn. Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 
“[SADORE.” Song. Words by Gor Jones. Music by 


RicuarD Harvey. Price 3s, London: D 
an Ww ndon UNCAN Davison & Oo,, 244, 











NEW VOCAL DUET. 
“T ONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 


and Mezzo-Soprano, Oomposed by ALEXAND 4 ‘ 
London : Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244 p  awe treet, ee gpa re 


NEW DUET. 
[HE RETURN OF THE ARMY. Duet for Tenor and 


Bass. Words by N. GABRIEL. Music by FREDERICK PENNA, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘A very spirited and effective duet, written in a musicianly style by one who 
a ny onnaaea the art of obtaining the best results from vocal means,”— 
ica ord. 


“(THE TIME OF ROSES.” Song. Composed expressly 


for and sung by Mrs Osgood. Words by Taos. Hoop. M 
Goutp, Dedicated by special * permission to HEH. the sitacand oes. 
Marehioness of Lorne. Price, with coloured Frontispiece, 3s, net ; with plain, 
2s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“This song has had special favours bestowed upon it. The 
—- is well known ro her efforts on behalf of the Victoria Hospital for 
hildren at Chelsea, Concerts organized to raise funds for that excellent institu- 
Lr by this lady have always been highly successful, and Mrs ’s singing 
oa mg Time of Roses” has been a feature of each entertainment, Bouquets and 
— of the queen of flowers were offered on more than one occasion as 
app! — Two settings of the song—one in A flat for soprani, and one in F for 
— orem be h Of late years amateur musicians are entering tlie field 
professionals, not only as executants, but as composers,”—Literary World, 











AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


SSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 2 
OHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 





CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manuracturep sy CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 





THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 
~\ 


y 


™ 


ve MMS a ALL YN a A 


COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT OARVED OANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO0., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.'s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELEOTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
EpwarD F. RIMBAULT. Price ls, 6d, net, 
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SHORT PIECES for the ORGAN. 


EDITED AND ARRANGED BY 


WILLIAM 


SPARK, MUS. DOC., 


Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds. 
PRICE OF EACH BOOK, FOUR SHILLINGS. 
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